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WITHOUT PROTEST. 
By Mrs. E. M. Ames, 


“J educated your father, and started him in 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


business,”’ 
Join Drexel; ‘tand I promise to do the same by 
you if you're worthy of it; but if you are inclined 
to spend money, and spree it,’’—Grand father 


said old Mr. Drexel to his grandson, | & 


“Why do you not say you don’t want to join 
us and done with it?” inquired his companion, 
angrily. 


“Upon my word, Brandon.” laughed John, “‘I 


do think I should prefer the concert, but don't 


get huffy about it; an engagement’s an engage- 
ment, you know.”’ 


the boys had been guilty of avery foolish thing. 
Decency demanded that he should go to the res- 
cue of the poor old horse. 

Fifteen afterward the students en- 
tered the class-room, and Cary and Lee came in | 


minutes 


as if nothing had happened, appearing quite as 
surprised as the rest at the presence of a stranger 





Drexel prided himself on his plain English,— 
“T wash my hands of you.”’ 

John Drexel smiled, but said nothing, and 
the old man continued,— 

“T'll see that you have enough for your ne- 
cessities, not luxuries, mind you, and if I ever 
hear of your smoking or drinking or carous- 
ing, as a great many of the college scamps do, 
I'll stop short, and never do anything more 
for you as long as I live.’’ 

“I don’t intend to go to college to drink or 
said John; “but to improve my 
four years in the best possible way.” 

“But you'll find temptation all along the 
road, Jolin,’’ interpolated the old gentleman. 

“And I shall do my best to resist it,’’ re- 
plied John. 


earouse,”” 





“But you are naturally very gay, Jolin,” 
continued grandpa, ‘‘and it won’t be easy to 
say no all the time; but if you haven’t stam- 
ina enough to do it, all Lean say is, you are 
not the kind of a young man I care to spend 


my money upon.’ 

“Tl dofmy best, grandfather,” said John, 
“and no one can do more than that.’’ 

Mr. Drexel was right in his estimate of the 
young man’s character. 

John Drexel was overflowing with mirth and 
avety. Hechad rare ability, was witty and 
illiant in That for such a 





conversation, 








young man there wopld be much more temp- 
tation than for one less endowed by nature, 
grandfather well knew, and in his kind old 
heart, stern and unyielding though he was 
in principle, he pitied him for what he fore- 
saw he would have to undergo. 

So it came to pass that John Drexel en- 
tered college, and for two years, by dint of 
great tact in disposing of unpleasant ques- 
tions, and an unexceiled scholarship, man- 
aged to stand well with professors and stu- 
dents alike. In all athletic exercises, as in all 
intellectual pursuits, he won the admiration of 
his colleagnes, but had fortunately, and almost 
miraculously, escaped arousing their envy. 

In this way things went on unti! the junior 
year, Grandfather Drexel having long ago 








ceased to feel any anxiety about his young rela- | 
‘ | 


tive. To say no and act no in this class seemed 
well-ni 





gh impossible. 

From the moment of his promotion, 
thing seemed changed. 
that there 


every- 
Hardly « night passed | 
Was not some mischievous and care- 
less s@heme on foot, and John’s room-mate, Ned 
Brandon, unfortunately happened to be the leader | 


m these escapades; and this made it doubly hard 
for | = 


im to keep from what seemed a passive par- | 


ticipation in them. | 
lo offend his companion by what the boys | 
called “*peaching,’? or “ blowing,’? not only 


see ned an undesirable thing to do, but an almost 
Impolitic one, | 

“Sty, Drexel, we boys have decided to accept | 
no excuse for this evening, 
got to join us,’’ 
after ¢ 


The factis, you have 
said Ned Brandon, one morning 
iss-hours. 


ie 1at’s planned for to-night?” inquired John, 
pleasantly, 


dent receives a delegation of ministers,’’ replied 
ndon; “and we've made up our minds to have 
Some sport. The cook has packed her closet full 


mince and pumpkin pies, and salads, boned 
turkey 


. cake and good things, and we are going 
sh that closet, Drexel.’’ 





| slammed out of. the door, 


was hurrying down the 



















This ended the conversation, but Brandon. in their midst. When the dignified Professor 
made his appearance, the 

TT students had subsided to 

their usual deportment, and 

the horse stood as large as | 

: life in the centre aisle. At | 

i sight of his master he | 


neighed a recognition, and | 
i advanced tothe platform, — | 


| 
“Tt appears, voung gentle- 
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much more annoyed than 
he would have been had 
his room-mate spoken the 
honest truth. 

That noon Drexel was 
late to his dinner. As he 


long flight of stone steps 
the 
grounds, a very curious 
sight met his astonished 
eyes. 

Will Cary, one of the 
most lovable boys in col- 
lege, and a young man for whom John had en- 
tertained the highest respect, was pulling an old 
white horse, belonging to the Professor of Greek, 
up the steep steps. 

The animal was loth to go in this unaccustomed 
direction, and Carl Bishop, another junior, also a 
friend of Drexel’s, was pushing the beast with 


leading to college 


of having his brains kicked out. 

“Lend a hand here, Drexel, or we are lost,”’ 
said Cary, as the horse slipped backwards several 
steps. 








“ls was the time for John Drexel’s protest. 


This was his opportunity. He would have robbed 
* Sank as soon as he would have taken a crumb 
from the President's private premises. 

Why did he not say so? John Drexel was not 
& co vard, but his aim was to live as peaceably as 
Possible, and to keep from 


nee making enemies 
_ vec to him the easiest way to accomplish it. 
“T have permission to go to the concert to- 
nicht 

and TI shall be very late. you 


8 





ght. Brandon, 
. was Drexel’s temporizing answer. 


This appeal brought John to the assistance of 
| his classmates, and in another minute 
| Whitey”’ stood unhurt in the upper corridor. 


| breath. “We arranged this just to have a little 
fun with the Professor. It'll be larks to see how 
he’ll act when he comes into class and finds Old 
Whitey there.” And the animal was turned 
loose in the recitation-room, the door closed 
again, and the three young men dispersed in op- 
| posite directions. 

Wheu Drexel’s laugh was over, he saw that 





all his might from behind, at the imminent risk | 


“Old | 


“This is my first lark,’ said Cary, out of | 





COLLEGE 


LARKS. 


| men,’’ said the Professor, walking to the front of 
the platform, and stroking Old Whitey’s nose ten- 


derly, “that three of your number have thought | 
| best, for some inexplicable reason, to conduct | 


my horse to the class-room.”’ 

Here there was a marked sensation, If the 
teacher knew how many were engaged in this 
piece of mischief, of course he knew their names. 


| innocent, but he was by far the most guilty-look- 
| ing one of the number. 
“Had these students, 
| ‘belonged among those whose habit it is to per- 
form unpleasant and idiotic tricks, I should not 
have been in the Jeast surprised; but that lam 
both surprised and shocked in the present case, 
| is, most unfortunately for our future relations, 
| young gentlemen, too true. I call upon these 
| three students to take the horse back to the sta- 
ble, and return as speedily as possible, in order 
that we may proceed with our lesson ”’ 
At this critical moment Cary arose and said, 
| with great deference,— 
“I will take the horse back, Presiden’, for I as- 


John Drexel tried to appear unconcerned and | 


continued the Professor, | 


sure you Twas most to blame. It is an idiotic 
trick, sir, and Lam ashamed of it.”’ 

“You will need your comrades’ help in going 
down, Cary, quite as much 
ascent,” replied the President 

“Lee, Drexel, Lam waiting for you, 


as yon did in the 
he contin- 
ued, 

“Pardon me, President,’” Cary 
disturbed beyond expression that his friend Drex- 
el should be so involved in the scrape; but the 
President would hear no more. 

‘Another time, Cary,’’ he remarked. 
if you please.” 

Thus commanded, there was nothing to do but 
obey, and the three public}; 
gentlemen proceeded, with very red faces, to the 


commenced, 


“Go on, 





disgraced young 
aecomplishment of the by no means easy task. 
“It's bad enough for an old fellow,” said Cary 
to John as the class-room door closed behind the 
singular group, ‘but it’s too hard on you, Drexel. 
I’d rather be expelled from colle and that’s the 
truth, than have vou mixed up in this way. Ill 





see the President after class and tell him all 
about it.’’ 
The situation was growing very plain to 


John Drexel about this time, and he replied 
pleasantly,— 

“Tf P'd said what was in my mind, Cary, it 
would have altered everything, Pm sure, and 
I really believe IT am served right. T should 
have helped you take the horse back, instead 
of into the The President 
would have asked some questions, perhaps, 


recitation-room. 


but had he known that vou had changed 
your purpose, he would have been better 
satisfied.” 

Phe young men vetrened their recita- 


tion, and after it was over, Will Cary asked a 
the 
hear any- 


few moments’ private conversation with 
President, but the latter declined to 
thing more about the matter, and so Drexel 
Wis not exonerated. 

This was a hard blow to the voung man’s 
overweening approbativeness, but as he de- 
clined to exonerate himself at the expense of 
his comrades, it had to be | 

That night the three young men returned 
from the together. declared 
that he should write a note to the President 
the following day, if the gentleman would 


ore 


concert Cary 


not consent to an interview. John was in low 
spirits, not having enjoyed the concert in the 
least: but he said “Good-night” as heartily as 
he could, and passed on to his side of the 
building. 

The night was very dark, and the first thing 
he did after turning the angle of the building 
was to run into a ladder, which proved to be 
placed before the window opening into the 
President's pantry. 

Until that 
ten the anticipated marauding party. 
too, for the 


moment, he had entirely forget- 
Now he 
first 
as Brandon called it, 


understood, remembering, 
time, that the 


was to be held in his room. 


“lav-out,’’ 
To be in} licated 
in another disgraceful transaction was more 
than Drexel was able to think of without ap- 
prehension, and of course this performance 
wis worse than the one of the morning. 

As he started to pass on, 1 voice said close 


beside him,- 





“Say, old fellow, Brandon's in there now 
We've got away with five pies, three loaves of 
cake. and Brandon's gone back for the salads,”’ 

3e]mont, the first speaker, flashed his dark- 


l lantern on the scene, and Brandon appeared at 
l the window with his arms ful! of provisions. 


Drexel turned back without « word, having 
made up his mind to ask « night's lodging from 
a friend in the neighborhood. 


As he did so, he was met and summarily stopped 


| by three men. 

“So you're a thief, Drexel, with the 
them!” said a voice which he 
ognized as the President's. 

The other two gentlemen 
ulty—passed on, and John Drexel, too shocked 


rest of 


immediately ree- 





members of the Fac- 


to sav a word in his own defence, stood like one 
in a trance. 

“J believed you to be an honorable gentleman, 
Drexel,” continued the President, in tones of 


scorn, 

“Cireumstances are against me to-day, sir,” 
Joln managed to say at last, “but Iam not con- 
cerned in this affair’—— 
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“Stop where you are!”’ interrupted the Presi- | with virtuous ways by the same sin that ener- 
dent... ‘*The man who will steal, will lie, 1 sup- | vated his boy hood, 
pose; but tell your falsehoods to other ears, John | ‘The tree was broken by accident; but we break 
Drexel! So there are * as the cul- | our moral life by our own misdeeds. 
prits were grouped together. ‘‘Five thieves in 


Coll 
With th 
ordered the provisions returned to the pantry 


five of you 


+o 


For the Companion. 
A CHARADE. 


Knowest thou the picture fair of hue, 
Itself its lizht and fountain too, 
Forever changing to the view, 

Yet ever fautiess, fresh and new ? 
"Tis painted on the smallest sereen, 
Within the simallest frame is seen; 
Yet through this picture, small alone 
Is all of earthly grandeur known. 


ese scathing words, the old gentleman 


When it was all taken back, the students were 
sent to their rooms, poor Jolin Drexel among the 
rest. 

Thanksgiving passed. 

The next day, the five offenders were suspend- 
Canst thou this crystal name to me? 
No jewel can its rival be, 

Without a fire, it flashes bright, 
Drinks in the universe of hght; 

‘The morning’s rose and evening’s blue 
Are in its magie cirele too, 

Though every star within it gleam, 
Yet lovelier is its own sott beam. 


From Schuler, by Lydia M. Miliard. 
+o 


ed from college for a term of six months. 
The proceedings were summary, on account of 





many previous misdeeds, and strange to say, not 

even the long months of good behavior on the | 

part of John Drexel produced the slightest miti- | 

gation of his sentence. He had been caught in a | 

bad serape in the morning, and a worse situation | 
For the Companion. 

ELSIE. 
By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Certainly there is no teacher like experience, 


in the evening. An example must be made, and 


, i 
all excuses, verbal or written, were entire ly ig- 


nored 
The climax was put to this accumulation of 
old) Mr. 


listen to his grandson's version of the 


, miseries when Drexel also refused to 


though the lessons that she teaches us are often 


miserable very 


bitter ones 
stories. 


“You will never learn caution, my boy, till you 


and that do yourself or somebody else a mischief,” Mr. 


No decent institution would | 

| 
He | 
vo to work and earn his own living. 
He, his grandfather, “washed his hands’? of him. 
He, John, knew what to depend upon when he 
Grandfather 
Drexei, always kept his word, and would do so 


John had been expelled from college 
was enough for him 


Foster had said to his son Norman a hundred 
turn a 


student times. 


out unless he deserved it. 


could now 


Norman was always doing some wild or reck- 
less thing,—climbing the highest trees in the gar- 
den at the risk of breaking his neck; wading in 
the river beyond his depth; riding bare-backed on 
his father’s horse; playing with the fierce old 
watch-dog that snarled and showed his teeth at 
every one who tried to caress him. 

Norman had no brothers, but he had a little 
sister called Elsie, three years younger than him- 
self, of whom was very fond. There was 
nothing that he liked better than to have Elsie, as 
he called it, ‘‘all to himself,’ and though he was so 
wild and wilful when he played alone, or with 
other boys, yet it was pretty to see how gentle 





started in his collegiate career. He 
now. 

It is no discredit to John Drexel to say that he 
shed tears when he left his grandfather’s house. 
It was the bitterest blow of his life, but he stood 
up bravely after the first gush of grief was over, he 
and went to work like a man, 

He found employment as a reporter on the 
daily press, and was so busy for a few weeks that 
he had little time for unpleasant memories. 


A month passed in this way, when one day he | ang kind he could be when Elsie was his play- 


mate, and how he would give up his own wishes 
to do the things she asked him, and would never 
speak a rough or impatient word to her. 

“Norman is always good when he is with El- 
sie,’’ his mother often used gladly to say; and 
she only spoke the truth; and yet it was Elsie 
whom Norman hurt on that sad day of which I 
um going to tell you, when in his buld play he 
did athing that he never afterwards forgot, or 
forgave himself for as long as he lived. 


received a telegram asking his immediate attend- 
auce at College. 
His heart leaped with hope ¢ 


s he trod again the 
old familiar corridors, and he reasoned that, what- 
ever might 





be the trouble, one thiug was sure, 
they couldn't expel him again, 

He was ushered into the President's study, and 
here, to his great surprise, were assembled not 
only several members of the Faculty, but his 
grandfather sat beside tlhe President. 

They had at last discovered that John had had 


p 2 The two children had been sitting one morning 
nothing whatever to do with the inception and 


| with their mother in the dining-room, talking, 
planning of either offence; and they told him so, | and looking at picture-books very happily, till, 
praising without stint his unequalled scholarship | after a good while had passed, one of the servants 
his and came to the door, and told her mistress that 
somebody wanted her. 

“Then I must send you up stairs, my little El- 
sie,’’ Mrs. Foster said. 

Bat at that Norman exclaimed, “Oh no, let us 
stop here. Ill take care of Elsie.”’ 

And he had taken good care of Elsie so often 
that his mother almost at once replied, *‘Very 
well. Amuse her, and be kind to her, and I dare 
say Tshall be back very soon.” 


and excellent almost 


moral conduct. 


unexceptionable 


John listened to it all with deep emotion. 

He then said, respectfully,- 

“Mr. President, Faculty, and grandfather,” 

The old man turned his head to hide a smile at 
this commencement, the 
passed around like sunlight. 


singular and smile | 

“Twas not wholly blameless, even in the mat- 
ter in which [I did not participate. I tried to 
in the college serapes, and 
Therefore, I 
did not protest, nor in any way condemn the 
offence T In this manner, the influence of 
what common-sense and right feeling I may pos- 


And rising up, 
she went away without the least anxiety, and 
left the two children alone. 

They were nearly always happy when they 
were together, so they began to play, and for a 
little while everything went perfectly well. 

They played at being horses first, and Norman 
let Elsie whip him to her heart’s content; then 
they played at being bears, and that game went 
quite harmoniously, too; and then Norman said 
he would be a soldier, and as Elsie was always 
very much delighted when Norman made himself 
a soldier, she sat on the ground and laughed and 
clapped her hands with pleasure, as he marched 
up and down the room, with the poker held like 
a gun against his shoulder, 

“Only it doesn’t make a good gun, it’s not 
long enough; I'll get father’s real gun,’ he said, 
presently, ‘I know where it is, Just you stay 
here a minute till I fetch it.” 

And he ran out of the room, and returned al- 
most immediately with a long revolver, which he 
trailed after him on the ground. 

“O Norman, it will shoot me,’’ cried Elsie, 
rather terrified at the sight. 

But Norman explained to her, with such an 
} appearance of knowing all about what he was 
ever, on the following day, and continued to | saving, that guns never went off by themselves, 
grow finely. | and that, indeed, it needed very strong hands to 

Years passed, and young Spencer became a| make them go off at all, that Elsie, who always 
man, and a minister believed whatever Norman told her, and who, be- 
a pastor, he made a visit to the old homestead | sides, was not naturally a timid child, soon for- 
where he spent his boyhood. His little sapling | got her fear, and laughed and clapped her hands 
had become a large tree, and was loaded with | louder than ever as he began to strut up and 
apples. down the room a 


avoid entanglement 
to do so without making enemies. 
Sscuw 


sess went for naught. So lies guilty, and I have 
come to think my punishment not any too severe 
for my fault.” 

He was reinstated, and when he graduated, it 
was with all the honors the college could give 
him 

“Lought to have known a Drexel wouldn't lie,”’ 
said grandfather, when they were alone after this 
interview 

“And Twish you could say that vou knew that 
your grandson would never have been made a 
Witness to & Wrong WITHOUT PROTEST,”’ 


+e 
For the Companion, 


THE BROKEN GRAFT. 


The late Dr. Spencer said that when he was a 
lad, his father gave him a little tree that had just 
One day, 
he let the colt into the garden, and the young an- 
imal broke off the graft 





been grafted. in his father’s absence, 


It was mended, how- 


Some time after he became 


ain, levelling his revolver and 
pretending to fire at one enemy after another. 

“Shoot! Bang!’’ cried Norman at the top of his 
“Shoot! Bang! There's another down. 
Now I'm coming to you. Shoot!’ 





During the night after his arrival at the home- 
stead, there was a violent and 
the wind fearfully. He rose early in the | 
morning, and on going out, found his tree lying 


thunder shower, 
blew voice. 
prostrate upon the ground, ‘The wind had twist- 
lt broke 


But there his voice all at once ceased, for as he 
ed it off just where the co it when it was a | shouted that last word, pointing the muzzle of his 
Probably the would not have | gun at Elsie, suddenly a terrible explosion shook 
broken it at all, if it had not been broken when it Ee room, and, as the shock threw him to the 
| 
| 





sapling storm 


was small, ground, such a ery of terror and pain rang in his 
The incident ears 
the 


bre 


furnishes a illustration of 
fact that often those whose characters are 
nin manhood were weakened in early life: In a2 moment he was on his feet again, with his 
that the fallen man face as white as death. Of course, 
auulhas hecome corrupt. broke off his connection | quite well what he had done. 


good 


as he never before had heard, and as he 
| never afterwards all his life forgot. 


} 


‘ho was religionsly trained, he knew 





“Elsie!” he tried to gasp; but there came no 
answer. Huddled together on the floor, in « lit- 
tle heap, quite still, and with the red blood that 
oozed out upon the carpet already beginning to 
stain her pretty golden hair, little Elsie lay. 

There was no need for Norman to go for help, 
for everybody had heard the report of the gun, 
and in a few seconds all the household had rushed 
into the room, and then there was a great hubbub 
of voices, and cries, and lamentations, but the 
only words that Norman heard were the piteous 
“My child, my child!” that broke in a wild 
shriek from his mother's lips. 

Was Elsie dead? 

They lifted her up softly from the ground. The 
blue eyes were shut, and the little face was 
white except for the stains of blood upon it; but 
Norman heard her give one moan, and that 
sound of pain was the first thing that seemed to 
bring his own life back to him. 

He had never uttered a word as they came hur- 
rying into the room. Some of the servants began 
to question him; one took him by the arm and 
shook him roughly; but he neither moved nor 
answered. 

He only stood by his mother’s side (his mother, 
who in her anguish never spoke to him), clinging 
to her gown, and grasping it tight in both his 
hands. 

“Oh I wish I was dead! I wonder if I shall be 
able to die!”’ 

The poor young heart in its misery was pas- 
sionately crying to itself. 

It was almost half an hour before a doctor 
could be got, and wlen he came they carried 
Elsie out of Norman's sight. 

An hour later the little blue-eyed, vellow-haired 
child lay quiet on her bed, asleep, with her 
mother’s hand in hers. 

And her mother, sitting at the bedside, was 
looking at her with a look as if her heart would 
break. “O my Elsie, little feet will 
never make music on the floor again,’’ she was 
murmuring over her through her bitter tears. 

For Elsie was not dead, and did not die,—but 
she was lamed for life. The shot had gone into 
her right leg a little below the thigh, shattering it 
to pieces. and the surgeon had had to cut it off. 

“It might have killed her; let us think how 
much more unhappy we might have been,’’ Mr. 
Foster said, as he held his wife in his arms, and 
tried to comfort her. “If she lives, we can bear 
all the rest. Thank God! Thank God!’’ 

The father and mother were alone together in 
Elsie’s room; they had neither of them 
spoken to or even seen Norman. 

‘Where is he?’ Mr. Foster asked, after a long 
while, and the poor mother almost shuddered as 
she answered,— 

“T don’t know. 
she hurriedly said. 

“Can you tell me where Norman is?’’ he went 
out presently, and asked one of the servants. 

“T think he is in the garden, sir,” the woman 
answered; and then Mr. Foster went into the 
garden and called him. He knew that it was his 
duty to see the lad and talk to him. ‘‘Norman,” 
he called loudly, but it was only after he had re- 
peated his name twice that the unhappy boy 
came. 

He came, not daring to look into his father’s 
face, and the father in silence put his hand upon 
his shoulder, and led him back into the house. 

He took him into his study and closed the door, 
“IT must punish him, but how can I punish him?” 
he was thinking to himself. “I must speak to 
him, but what can I say?” It seemed so useless, 
almost like mockery, to use words of ordinary re- 
buke to him,—to treat him as if the feeling 
towards him in his heart was one of common 
anger. 

For a few moments he stood silent, with his 
hand still on Norman’s shoulder; then he tried 
to begin to speak, but a knot came into his 
throat, and the words would not come. There 
only came instead of them the sound of a great 
rising sob. 

The boy looked suddenly up in a great terror 
and anguish; he had never in his life before seen 
his father weep. 

He looked up almost wildly into the white and 
quivering face, his own all quivering too; and 
then something all at once swept away from each 
of them all anger and all fear, and in their com- 
mon anguish they clasped each other in their 
arms, and on his father’s breast the lad wept his 
heart away. 

We learn by experience indeed; but how much 
the happiest are they who gather wisdom without 
her sharp and bitter teaching! 


whose 


yet 


I know nothing about him,”’ 


From the day on which he shot his little sister, 
Norman Foster was never an entirely light-hearted 
boy again. How could he be wholly happy any 
more when his reckless play had taken the light 
and gladness out of that other little joyous life? 

The look of Elsie’s shrunken face in her little 
bed seemed half to break his heart when he saw 
it first: the sight of the two little crutches that 
she was to use,—well, that took them all down, I 
think. All of them, at least, except Elsie her- 
self. 

She looked at them with big round eves, and 
laughed, and said it would be so funny to walk 
abont on those two sticks. ‘You walk with them 





now, Norman. and let me see,’’ she called eagerly, 
from her bed, where she was sitting proppe’ up 
| with pillows. Bat Norman did not do what she 





asked him. He could not, but rau out of the 
room with a great sob. 

She had become, even by that time, the dear. 
est thing in all the world to him, and she re- 
mained dearer to him than all other people as 
long as he continued to live. This great sweet- 
ness and blessing came out of the injury that he 
had done her, that, to make up to her for what 
he had robbed her of, he gave her the devotion of 
his whole life. 

He had been rough and wilful and reckless 
until now, but the thing that he had done to her 


it brought with it, into another creature. “He be- 
came a perfect knight to this fragile little sister— 
patient and gentle, wise and tender. 

She never grew the shock she ha 
borne had been too great for her ever to rally 
wholly from it, and in her weakness he used to 
care for her and wait upon her with a love that 
never tired. 

He had almost taken her life away, and so he 
gave his own life up to her, and they grew to love 
each other with a love that was passionate in its 
greatness. 

When many years had passed, and they were 
left alone, they neither of them married, but lived 
together till they grew almost old. She was a 
little delicate thing, and he was tall and strong, 
He used, even when she was quite a woman, to 
carry her about in his arms. 

They came to have the same thoughts about 
most things. They were very happy, though he 
perhaps was a little graver than other people, 
But she was as bright always as a bird. 

“What have I ever to be sad about?” she some- 
times said to him. “I might have had all kinds 
of trouble if Thad been like other women: but 
now Ihave none. You never let me bear any- 
thing; you never let me want anything; I have 
only to live and enjoy and be content.”’ 

And so she did live,—all her innocent, quiet 
life.—hardly ever seeming to miss the things that 
she had lost, like a caged bird that does not know 
the world, and has no longing to spread its wings. 

“She was the centre of all the world to me.” 
Norman Foster said once when death came at 
last and parted them,—for it was she who went 
first. “She was everything to me,—mother and 
sister and wife and friend in one.” 

He was not thinking of the bitterness that had 
mingled with his love for her once when he spoke 
so; he had ceased perhaps then to dygell on the 
harm he had once done her, and had come onl 
to remember that they had walked all through 
their lives together, like children, hand in hand. 
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For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES IN BRAZIL. 

During our second year on the Upper Madeira, the 
crop of uricuri (palm) nuts was almost a failure from 
blight. This circumstance gave us very serious im 
convenience; for we were dependent on these nuts 
for smoking the juice of the syringa, and thus trans- 
forming it, by coagulation, into the caoutchoue, or 
india-rubber of commerce; no substitute having as 
yet been found to take the place of these nuts, though 
the nuts of the Brazil-nut tree (castanea nuts) are 
sometimes used. 

Owing to the scarcity, we were obliged to make 
journeys of ten, twenty and even fifty miles up and 
down the Madeira, to keep our syringuiros supplied. 

Later we were even compelled to penetrate the 
forests of the great “back country,’’ where neither 
the whites nor the civilized Indians had ever dared 
venture, from the implacable enmity of the Araras 
who here have their haunts. 

With this cannibal tribe we had already had sev- 
eral rencontres, and had learned to dread thei! 
stealthy ferocity which had cost us the life of one of 
our most tried men at the very outset of our resi- 
dence here. 

A few miles above our fazenda (plantation), 2 con- 
siderable tributary joins the Madeira from the east— 
as large perhaps as the Merrimac or the Mohfwk. 

This stream, called by the Indians the Darrarnet, 
we ascended in a cuberta, or shallop, of several ton 
burden. 

Some thirty miles up, we had discovered a tract 
where the blight had been less severe; groves of u'r 
curis were here found fairly well-laden with the nuts 

But the region was known to be infested by t 
Araras. 

A trip here was always hazardous and _ attendel 
with risk of a surprise, even when arms were he, 
constantly in hand. 

Our party usually consisted of four of eur 08" 
people, with six of the Moxos laborers for rowing! 
cuberta and gathering up the nuts in hand-ba-het> 

On one of these trips we captured an Arara, fre! 
most singular circumstance. 

It was the twenty-third day of March, which 
this hemisphere is the first month of autun.n. We 
had come up the river the afternoon before, aud =!e}" 
that night on board our shallop. 

Landing early, Mr. Brady and myself were looking 
about for uricuri trees,—the nuts of which had «already 
begun to fall,—and had gone near half a mile, whe? 
we caine to a spot where the grass and weeds for 
twenty or thirty yards around were beaten flat, a3 4 
from a protracted struggle. 

“Hello, here’s been a fight!’ Brady exclaimed. — 

Glancing about, we espied, at one side and halt 
hidden among some vines, 2 dark motionless mass of 
what looked to be fur. 

We cautiously approached it. Even at 
glance, it was not easy to discern what was lying 
there. My friend cocked his carbine, and was about 
sending a shot into it at a venture, when a sort of 
suppressed groan startled us both. ; 

“Tol!” Brady exclaimed. “There's an Indiau$ 
foot!” 
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or ant-bear, with the great bushy tail of the latter 
half-hiding him. 

One foot stuck out in plain view, however. 

The ant-bear lay on its back, clasping its antago- 
nist with its four paws, where he was held as in a 
vice, the long hooked claws clutching into the poor 
wretch’s back, from which the blood had oozed ayd 
dried in streaks. 

The Indian’s eyes rolled mutely and horribly up to 
us. It was a dreadful spectacle. 
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dealing with his tribe; and he was chained first toa 

staple set in the corner-post of one of the rubber- 
| sheds, and afterwards to a mulatto-tree left standing 
near the middle of the clearing. 

But cleanliness in such a climate required that he 
should be often shifted about; and in the end, the 
following device was hit upon: 

We had brought from Para two anchors for the lit- 
tle steamer which we had built to ply out and in on 
the Madcira. 





A few yards off lay the Indian’s zar batana, or 
blow-gun, a long tube through which poisonous ar- 
rows are blown. 

Evidently the man had been hunting the ant-bear, 
but had approached it too closely, and got within the 
grip of its terrible arms. The creature was not dead, 
bat simply quiescent, biding its time. 

Brady put the muzzle of his carbine to its long 
snout and shot it through the head. 


Even after the | 
animal was dead, it took the strength of both of us to © 


These weighed not far from two hundred pounds 
apiece, being heavier than most men would care to 
lift. Only one was in use; and we concluded to an- 
chor our Arara with the other. 

A strong pointed ring was made at the forge for 
his right ankle; and a cable chain, weighing two 
| pounds to the foot, was riveted to this ring and also 
to the ring of the anchor. 

The chain was fifteen feet long, and with the ring 
would have weighed not far from thirty-two pounds. 





TAMANDUO. 


wrench open its paws enough to let the Indian well | 
out. 

Hearing the shot, McGowan and my brother Gor- | 
don, with the Moxos, came running through the | 
woods. Immediately on seeing the Indian, the} 
Moxos exclaimed that he was an Arara, and with 
the abhorrence bred of long injury, would have des- 
patched him at once. 

“Aboma!” (viper), they exclaimed; and we had no 
little difficulty to keep them from shooting the poor 
wretch as he lay helpless on the ground. 

So great is the fear and hatred of the Christian- 
ized Indians for this cannibal tribe. 

“Labarri!” (grass-snake), they kept repeating. “He 
only waits a chance to sting!” 

Meantime the object of these invectives lay weak 
and mute, his eyes rolling slowly, but uttering no 
sound. His only garment was a waist-cloth, made to 
reach half down to the knee, and woven of colored 
fibre. But the tamandua had made sad work with 
it. Round his neck was a string of peccary-teeth, 
and about his waist, a strong, broad thong to which 
was attached a tiny pot of poison for tipping the 
points of his arrows. 

I judged that he could scarcely have been more 
than twenty years old; evidently a young bravo. 

MeGowan took a brandy-flask, belonging to Mr. 
Brady, and raising the savage’s head, poured a few | 
swallows into his mouth, and repeated the dose sev- 
eral times, at intervals of ten or fifteen minutes. 
This had the effect of reviving him, as was plain 
from the quickening of his eye. | 

Gat he would not stir of himself, and lay with his 
eyes bent on our faces. 

My brother Gordon, after observing him awhile, | 
said that he was waiting for a chance to “bolt.” 
And as we deemed it best to keep him a prisoner, 
the Moxos ‘were told to bind him to a tree,—which | 
they did with no great gentleness and many an omi- 
hous gesture, 








|} once to understand. 


| the proceedings with unmoved eye. 


We named our captive “*Tamanduo,” from the odd 
circumstance of his capture. His food was like that 
of the Moxos; farina pudding or porridge, and turtle 
beef; he had a good allowance. After his wounds 
from the tamandua’s claws healed, he came to be in 
fair flesh. 

We several times tried to enter into some commu- 
nication with him by means of signs and Indian 
words, in the hope of learning something of the tribe 
and their motives in so persistently attacking us. 
But Tamanduo seemed neither to understand, nor 
to wish todo so. Ever on going near him, he would 
bend on us a watchful, animal-like eye and glance. 

We had little doubt that he was in communication 
with his tribe. The Araras were often prowling 
about the fazenda by night. 

For a week or two after anchoring him, he made 
no attempt to move the anchor himself,—never in 
our sight, at least. The Moxos changed his place 
every day or two around the clearing; and he was 
given a mosquito-bar, the use of which he seemed at 
His nose, ears and under lip 
were pierced for the usual wood and bone ornaments 
of the Araras; but he never put in any of these while 


| With us, though provided with a small knife. 


From his never moving the anchor, we supposed 


| that he found it too heavy to lift. 


One morning of the third week, he was found to be 
missing. The Moxos set off to search for him in the 
woods; and happening to hear the clanking of the 
chain against the anchor as he toiled on, they recap- 
tured him. 

He had gone near a mile and a half. His unsym- 
pathetic captors compelled him with their lances to 
fetch the anchor back. 

To cure him of future attempts of this sort, we had 
asmall anvil attached to the anchor by another link 
of the chain-cable, giving him an additional weight 
| of a hundred and fifty pounds. Tamanduo viewed 
It had no effect 


The Arara, like a trapped wolf, stood silent, with | on his imperturbable stoicism. 


balefuleyes watching every movement. Very likely 
he did not deem our rescuing him from the clutch 
of the tamandua a blessing to be especially thankful 
for. 

Food was brought from the cuberta and set beside 
him; and though he did not deign to notice it while 
we stood by, it was afterwards found that he had de- 
voured it to the last scrap. 

How long he had lain there in the clutches of 
the ant-bear could only be guessed at; possibly a day 
or two, 

These animals never let go their hold as long as 
there is life left in their victims; and they can en- 
dure hunger for a week or more, it is said. To 
clasp an assailant and hold him fast till he has 
Starved to death, isa tamandua’s favorite mode of 
‘defence. So that the poor fellow had no very hope- 
ful prospect before we came up. He could never 
have broken loose of himself. 

The day was spent collecting and loading the nuts. 
That night the Arara was taken to the cuberta and 
tied to a ring in the stern. 

He could walk now, though rather weak. His eye 
ws bright and watchful, but he had not uttered a 
sound so far. We slept on board, having anchored 
in mid-stream; for we were in constant dread of an 
attack. 

The following day we returned down the river to 
the sitio. We thought the Arara might be of use in 


He remained very quiet after this episode for near- 
ly two months, when one night we were waked by a 
; shot from the sentinel’s box. On going out, the 
| Moxos on duty reported that a party of Araras were 
helping Tamanduo off, anvil, anchor and all. 
| It was quite dark, the dense damp darkness of the 
tropics; but the sentinel had heard the chains rattle. 
A party was at once made upto pursue. It wasa 
| little past three in the morning. We took four or 
| five of the Moxos. 

About half a mile up the creek, the tapayos heard 
the Araras as they plodded on, carrying the anchor 
j and the anvil. It was impossible for them to go very 

fa 





st. 
We followed cautiously in their rear until it began 
to get light, hoping to obtain a shot at the rascals. 
| There were six or eight of them, and they were tak- 
ing turns carrying the iron impedimenta. With the 
first shots we fired, they dropped the anvil and an- 
chor and fled, leaving their friend to his fate. Ta- 
manduo received us with his usual unmoved face. 
Even our laughter failed to draw from him the slight- 
est sign of discomfiture or anger. He was pre-emi- 
nently a philosopher. 

It was a job to get him back. 

A month or more went by, and we were begin 
ning to flatter ourselves that Tamanduo liked his life 
with us as well as anywhere—being a stoic. He ate 
well, and watched our faces with the same impene- 











trable reserve. Nevertheless,-we waked to find him| “It’s a white——why, no, it isn’t!” he interrupted 


gone one morning not long afterwards. His iron 
gear lay where he had been left the previous even- 
ing. There, too, lay a black foot beside a gory block 
of wood! 

Whether he had actually cut off his own foot, or 
whether his Araras friends had done it, with or with- 
out his consent, could only be guessed at. 
or unwilling, he had left his foot behind—but gained 
his liberty. 

No pursuit was made. No one had the heart to 
chase the poor wretch; and to tell the truth, we all 
felt a compunctions throb at sight of that poor black 
foot. Yet we heard from Tamanduo afterwards, in 
a way far from pleasant. 

- — +e 
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A DINNER THAT WALKED AWAY. 


By Olive Thorne. 
The way it began, Hannah was cross that day. For 
one thing, she hada big Thanksgiving baking to do 


A Thanksgiving Story. | 
| 
| 
| 


in an old-fashioned house, where pies and cakes were | 


made by the quantity. 

Then, while she was out of the kitchen a moment, 
Margery, in a frolic with puss, had upset the churn 
with its load of cream all over the snow- white floor. 

That made plenty of extra work; but the crowning 
disaster was to find, when she went to the pantry for 
the beans she intended to bake, that a bottle of 
brandy that she had kept last summer to bathe her 
ankle, which she had sprained in falling down the 
cellar-stairs, had been upset. 

It stood far out of the way on the top shelf, but, 
unfortunately, the dish of beans was directly under 
it, and the brandy had dripped over them, soaking 
them so thoroughly that it was not possible to use 
them. . 

But the worst was yet to come. 
beans ruined, she simply emptied them into the pail 
which stood at the kitchen door, and washing her 
hands, set to work to knead her big pan of puffy 
bread-dough. 

Now the kitchen-door opened into a woodshed, and 
the ash-pail, with the beans on top, Was supposed to 
be safe enough; but, unfortunately, on this special 
afternoon, the outside door was ajar. 

The beans had not been there long before the tur- 
keys came around to be fed, as usual; and one of 
them, of a prying disposition, noticed the open door, 
and probably remembering the good things that came 


| out of the door, quietly hopped on to the step and 


walked in. 

Nothing to be seen but piles of wood for the season, 
now getting severe, and—yes—a pail with something 
in it. 


“Ah! that looks good; I'll try it,’’ thought the cu- 


rious turkey (no doubt). 

She did try it, and not being sensitive in either 
taste or smell, she never stopped trying it until she 
had swallowed all the top ones, soaked in brandy, 
and then turned to go. 

The effect was sad. 


Her head whirled around, it is supposed; at any | 


rate, her legs refused to hold: her up, and she fell to 
the ground—insensible. 

Half an hour later, Hannah went out for more 
wood to replenish her fire, and in the gathering dark- 
ness, stumbled over the turkey, still lying there. 

A glance at the fowl], to see that she was not out- 
wardly hurt, and another at the pail, told the shame- 
ful story. 

“Here’s a fine bit o’ work!’ exclaimed Hannah, 
turning the limp turkey over. “The idiot has gone 
and killed herself entirely with those beans! I'd like 
to know who left open that door! 
a turkey for Thanksgiving, and this one died by acci- 
dent, and its meat will be as good as though I'd 
wrung her neck.” 





AN UNWELCOME 


So muttering and grumbling to herself, after fixing 
her fire, she attacked the turkey, for though she was 


knew no questions would be asked as to how it came 
to its end, provided it was fat, and was roasted well. 

In a few minutes, she had the feathers off, except 
those on the wings and tail, and she laid the picked 
turkey on a bench to cool, shutting the door to keep 
out the cat while she finished some other work. 

Meantime, tea-time arrived; the family came home, 
and were all at the table, when the door burst open 
and Hannah rushed in, evidently frightened out of 
her wits. 

“O Mr. Winslow,” she cried, “there’s something in 
the woodshed!—all in white! and it ran after me when 
I went for some wood, and I daren’t go out there, if 
you plaze!”” 


Mr, Winslow, supposing some animal had got in, 
left the table, and arming himself with the poker as 
he passed through the kitchen, threw open the door. 

Silence and darkness only. 

Yet ina moment came an audible rustling on the 
woodpile, and an indistinct glimpse of something 
white. 

“Bring the light, Hannab!” called Mr. Winslow; 
and taking a candle from her trembling hind, he led 





the way to the strange object. 


Willing | 


On finding the | 


Well, well, I want | 


sometimes cross, she was always economical, and she | 


| himself, as he drew nearer to the fluttering. fright- 
;ened thing. “It’s I declare, it’s a piched turkey! 
| Where on earth” 








| “A picked turkey!” screamed Hannah. ‘Sure, and 
ean it be the one I picked myself this evening has 
come to life?” 

“How did you kill it?’ asked Mr. Winslow. 

“TL didn’t kill it at all. The botherin’ crater killed 
itself ating beans that got soaked in my brandy, and I 
had to stop my work and dress it before it cooled.” 

“Well, it evidently was not dead,” said Mr. Win- 

| slow; “but now it’s dressed, you better cut off its 
| head.”” 

“QO no, papal’ cried Margery, who stood on the 
steps. “Don’t kill the poor thing! I'll take care of 
it somehow.” 

“But itll freeze, dear,” said papa, going back into 

| the kitchen. 

“No, I'll fix it up; Pll make it something to wear, 
Please let me!’ pleaded Margery, earnestly. 

“Well, I don’t care, child,”’ said her father, laugh- 
ing. ‘Do as you like, and dress it up. I want a fat 
gobbler, and not a tive-pound hen-turkey for Thanks- 
| giving.” 
| After some trouble, the shivering, naked turkey 
|} was caught and carried into the warm kitchen. It 
| was carefully wrapped in an old skirt for the night, 

and tied into a basket. 

The astonished creature rebelled, and fought against 
the indignity of wearing a flannel skirt; but cold 
conquered it, and at last it cuddled down quietly in 
its strange new bed. 

| Through the long Sunday that followed, the turkey 
was kept a close prisoner; and by the next morning, 
many plans had been thought out for its comfort. 

That was a great day to Margery, who was confined 
to the house by delicate lungs, and who longed for 
| something to pass away the hours when lessons were 
over, and the daily sewing *‘stint”’ finished. 

Here was something to do! The new pet was fed, 
and the lessons and sewing hurried through, so that 
by noon she was free to carry out her plans. 

By this time, the turkey had found out that Mar- 
gery wouldn’t hurt it, and was not so frightened as it 
had been last night; so when the little girl took it in 
her arms, it made little objection. 


“Now you must havea name,”’ said Margery, softly, 
currying her new plaything off into her own especial 
corner of the big kitchen, where work and Hannah 
never came. ‘Let me see,” she went on, “I'll name 
you after my lovely doll that got broken,—Kristine, 
—and T must make you some clothes, so you can walk 

} around, and not be hobbled up so.” 

| With the help of mamma, the busy little girl con- 

| triveda sort of coat for Kristine. It was made of an 

old shawl, and was bright scarlet, with black and 
white plaid. 

It came pretty well up on the neck, and of course 
covered the naked legs; the wings were left inside. 
It was fastened together at the breast, and was really 
a pretty good fit—considering. 

As ornament, Margery sewed some of the fringe of 
| the shawl around the neck, like a ruff, at the edges 
where the wings ought to be, and around the legs. 
So, when dressed, the unfortunate. or rather the 
naughty turkey, looked like a new plaid variety of 
the scarlet flamingo, with side-pockets and fringed 
drawers. 

The appearance of Kristine stalking around in her 
new suit was very funny. How the boys did laugh! 
and even papa had to wipe away the laughing tears. 

In this dress, the next morning, after she had been 
fed daintily, Margery introduced her to her old 


| friends of the poultry-yard by opening the kitchen 
| door and letting her walk out where the turkeys were 
| taking their breakfast. 

| Margery thought they would be glad to see her, 
but alas! this distinguished stranger in gay attire was 
not recognized. 


They stared and scolded at her, and 

the old gobbler ruffled up 
his feathers, and dragged 
his wings on the ground, 
and came up to her, say- 
ing, angrily,— 


VISITOR. 


“Gobble-gobble-gobble!”’ 

Kristine seemed to be disheartened at this coolness 
on the part of her family, and slunk into a corner, as 
though ashamed of her fine dress. Then the family 
| crowded around her to punish her impertinence in 
| coming among them, and actually began to peck at 
| her. 

Margery, who was watching from the window, 
could hardly believe her eyes at first; but yes, they 
were actually pecking at the poor outcast, who finally 
fled screaming across the yard. Margery flew to the 
door, and Kristine hurried in, just in time to escape 
the whole family, who were close upon her, 

“You poor dear Kristine!” she murniured over her 
when she had her safely in arms, “Did they peck 

You sha’n’t go with them 
You shall stay with me in the house.” 
| Soit came to be atlast. Hannab grumbled a little, 
but after all, she couldn't say much, for it was by her 
| own fault that the poor thing lost its own winter 
| coat. Before long, the family grew quite attached 
to Margery’s pet, whose name they shortened to Kris, 
| On her part, Kris was a very bright bird. She 
would come when called by name, and she never 
failed to be on hand at mc 


you?—the naughty things! 
any more! 


al-times, when she would 
walk around the table and receive delicate bits trom 


(every one, 
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While her little mistress was studying or sew- 
ing, Kris would stand and look at her, turning 
her knowing head first one side and then the 
other, ind sometimes saying, ina reflective way,— 

‘Quit!’ 

As soon as books and work were put away, she 
was ready for play. In fact, she enjoyed her 
strange life very much, and grew fat under it, so 
that peony soon the boys began to tease Margery 
by gesting that her pet was ready to take her 
place on the table 


sug 





The time 
uncomfortable was when the cheer- 


only she seemed to be 
ful kitchen was scrubbed. 
No sooner did Hannah appear on 


the scene with scrubbing-brush, and 


go down on her knees to polish the floor, than | 


Kris would hop, by a sort of ladder which one of 


the boys had made for her, up to a corner of the 


high mantel over the fireplace, and there she 
would sit, all humped up and miserable, till the 
work was done, or till her little mistress came 


and cook her into the sitting-room. 


Kris was intende 
the time of her banishment from the 
large the woodshed, 


kept warm by the kitchen chimney, 


The place where 
yard was a 
chamber over which 
where her bed or roost was prepared for her, and 
where she was shut up every night 
so lonely and unhappy, 


; but she was 
and tried so hard to get 
out, and Margery was so fond of her fora play- 
mite, that she 
fast, and did not go back until bedtime, 
at dusk in the turkey family, you know. 

Well, the winter passed away and spring came. 
Kris grew a new set of feathers under her plaid 
dress, and the weather became 


when warm, 


mamma said she must leave off her dress, and go | 
So the first really | 


out of doors with 
warm day, Margery 
drove her out. 


the rest, 

took off the red dress and 

Kris had not forgotten her cool reception in the 
winter, so she at first 
near the turkeys, though they did not object to 
her now in her feather-dress, After a few days 
she stayed most of the time with them, only com- 
ing when called, and g 
the table for her usual 

She had not been out very long 
ing Margery 


enerally making a visit to 
treats, 
when one morn- 


rm went out to see her, and she was 
gone. Noone had seen her since breakfast. Mar- | 
felt very badly, and after looking all about, 
came to the sad conclusion that she had strayed 
away and got lost, for the whole flock wandered 


But the 
Kris walked in 
Mar 
as thou 


far off to feed. 
fast-time, 
beg food. 
and she ate 
When sh 
again, 
her ag 
This now became the regular thing with Kris. 
Every morning hand for her break- 
fast, and in spite of watching, she would slip away 
and hide so that no one could find her again. 
Poor Margery was almost heart-broken at this 


next morning 


for gery hugged her and fed her, 
gh she was starved 

had finished her 
about 





and noon her little mistress soucht 


qin, and again she was missing. 


she was on 


tendency to vagrancy in her pet, but Hannah 
only smiled and said, 
“Wait a bit, and you'll see something nice."’ 


But though Hannah had her suspicions, she was 
not prepared for what really occurred one day. 
After this strang 


e conduct had been going on 


for a few weeks, there came a day when Hannah 
had another seare. She declared that tramps or 
thieves were up in the woodshed chamber; she 


heard them and she dared not go up. 

While she ulin the woodshed telling Mar- 
gery ina whisper about it, the child heard a step 
that she 


stor 


knew 
Kris hopped down on to the top step of the 
led to the room overhead. After a 
moment she hopped to the next, and after her 
came, one by one, baby turkeys. 

Margery sereamed with delight, and ran to 
catch Kris, and pet the whole family, while Han, 
vah rushed up stairs in dismay, and saw a sight 
that shocked her more than the fear of tramps. 

In that room, trunks and things not in use were 
stored, and a month or more ago Hannah 
carried up there a large square, 


with a eover 


tirs which 


twelve 





“‘squaw-basket"' 


r basket sueh as the Oneida Ind 











“dl to spend 


Was | 
and there’s 


generally got down before break- | 
which is | 


was careful not to go too} 


at break | 
as usual and began to | 


| 
meal she went out 


had | 





ians of New York State make, for various house- 
hold uses of their white sisters. This basket was 
nearly full of the winter supply of woollen stock- 
ings, all neatly mended, and laid away till fall. 
In this basket, on these soft stockings, had Madam 
Kristine made her nest and hatched out her in- 
teresting family. 

She must have found the door ajar, and man- 
aged to pry off the cover, which lay on one side, 
and here she had hidden all these weeks. 

The room was put in order, and the door closed, 
and Kristine was provided with a 
in the yard. Every day she 
wandered off with her but 
she never started until she had vis- 
ited the breakfast-table with her 
whole to her regular 





place 
babies, 


brood, get 


morning meal. 





HER THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


At first it was funny to see them run around 
}and pick up crumbs, but as they grew, it began 
to be troublesome to have a flock of turkeys so 
much at home in the house. 
) hew law, that Kristine 
fed at the door 

After that, her life was like that of the other 
turkeys, knew name and would 
come and never failed to run up to 
Margery whenever she saw her. 

And the that walked away last 
supplied twelve tables with dinners this year, 
and provided Margery with a fine lot of pocket- 
money for her pains. 


So mamma made a 
and her family must be 


only she her 


when called, 


dinner year 


+o, 

THANKSGIVING. 
The custom of giving public thanks to God for 
the blessings of the year is almost as old as his- 
tory. Three thousand years ago witnessed the 
Jewish Feast of the Tabernacles, with its mag- 
nificent rituals, melodious choirs, and picturesque 
festivities. The Jewish nation, to the number of 
mill assembled in Jerusalem and its envi- 
For seven days the families lived in booths 
made of the palm, the olive and the pine, and 
decorated with fruits and garlands of flowers. 
| There were grand Hallels 

while lulebs waved, and the silver trum- 
} pets led the stately march of choruses in the 
| grandest oratorios the world has ever heard. The 
Psalms of Thanksgiving 





ions, 

rons. 
| 
processions, were 
; Stthig, 
| 


were sung :— 
“Praise, O praise our Gop and King! 

| Hymns of adoration sing; 

For His mercies still endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure, 


| 

| 

| “Praise Him that He made the Sun 
| Dav by day his course to run; 

| For His mercies still endure, 

| Ever faithtul, ever sure, 


“Praise Him for our Harvest-store, 
He hath filled the garner-floor; 
For His mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 
**And for richer Food than this, 
Pledge of everlasting bliss; 
For His mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.” 


It was the Harvest Feast. Its glory passed away 
centuries ago, though it is still observed by the 
ull lands, glowing pic- 
ture of its modern observance by the dispersed 
cong in Tuncred. But the spirit 
of the day entered into the harvest observances 
of most Christian lands. 

The Greeks and the Romans had their Harvest 
Festivals; fetes of Ceres, of 
and tills offerings to Diana and to Jove. 

sut the and the Roman gave thanks 
for bloody victories over enemies; for contests 
which flattered their pride and ambition; for 
purely material good fortune, such as prosperous 
crops, or the passing away of a plague or a ter- 
| rifie In much the like manner, the sav- 
ages of Fiji and of Borneo make loud, thankful 
rejoicings over the slaughter of hostile tribes, or 
the reception of material 
them more comfortable. 

In the days of the Puritan colony at 
Plymouth there came a period of sickness, drought 
and threatened famine. The people assembled 
and prayed for rain. The prayer was answered 
and their crops were saved. Then they appointed 


Jews in: Disraeli gives a 


regations of Israel, 
the 


goddess corn 


ge; 


Greek 


storm. 


early 


a Thanksgiving. This was the beginning of New 
England annual Thanksgivings. 


During the late war there came a period of dis- 
aster. Fasts were appointed. An autumn of 
| harvests brought the promise of better days. 
, President Lincoln then issned a proclamation for 


good things which make | 
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a anil Thanksgiving. This was the begin- 
ning of the observance of our national Harvest 
Feast. 

Our Thanksgiving was meant by its sponsors 
to celebrate as much moral and intellectual, as 
material benefits. Indeed the early Puritan re- 
joiced far more over the increased godliness of 
his community than over a victory over the poor 
Indian, or a good harvest. And so since, though 
perhaps to a less absorbing degree, have their 
descendants, at least the most thoughtful and en- 
lightened, had in their minds, when offering the 
annual thanksgiving gratitude to the throne of 
Heaven, the evidences of intellectual and moral 
advance, the increasing education, the greater 
submission to religious ideas, the better accord 
between nation and nation, and between neigh- 
bor and neighbor, as well as material prosperity, 
and the trinmph of the of 
peace. 


arts industry and 

The day has proved one of universal benevo- 
lence,—the almoner of multitudinous charities, —- 
and it well Christian nation to per- 
petuate it in the spirit in which it was instituted. 


becomes a 


+? ~ 

For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING. 

Let us thank Him for the rose 
Which the summer season lends; 


For each blade of grass that grows, 
And the sunshine that He se nds; 





For the daisies’ drift of snow, 
And the sunflowers’ golden shields; 

For the strawberry-plants that sow 
Small white stars throughout the fields; 


For the thistle’s purple crown, 

And the hawkweed’s yellow hood; 
For the crocus in its gown 

And the wild bird in the wood; 


For the milkweed, spilling out 
All its hoard of silken skeins; 
For the broeoks that sing and shout 
Louder after heavy rains; 


For the stars that nightly rise, 
All the heavens brimming; 

For the rainbow in the skies, 
And the crickets’ hymning. 


Thank Him for the red leaf’s glow, 
For the vine’s increase, 
For the promise of the snow, 
And the wide world’s lease! 
Mary N. 


PREsCorr. 
+o 
THE YEAR’S ELECTIONS. 

The last of the State elections for the year 1879 
were held on the 4th of November. Kentucky, 
which chose a Democratic Governor in August, 
opened the series of autumn elections. In Cali- 
fornia a Republican Governor was chosen in Sep- 
The next week the voters of Maine 
failed to make a choice of Governor by a ma- 
jority, but a legislature was chosen which will 
make Mr. Davis, the Republican candidate, Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

In October were held the elections in Ohio, 
Iowa and Colorado, Republican Governors were 
chosen in the two former States, while Colorado, 
which had no Governor to elect, was also carried 
by the Republicans. 

The series was finished in November. Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
elected Republican Governors; Connecticut and 
New Jersey chose Republican Legislatures; Mary- 
land elected a Democratic Governor. 

There were elections of little political impor- 
tance in other States, of which it need only be 
said that the Republicans carried everything in 
the North, and the Democrats everything in the 
South. 

As a result, so far as Governors are concerned, 
we find that Republicans will sueceed Demo- 
crats in Maine, New York, Ohio and California; 
and elsewhere there will be no changes. After 
the beginning of the new year there will be no 
Republican Governor in the South; and in the 
North there will be Democratic Governors only 
in New Indiana and Oregon. Since 1872 
there have been, at one time or another, Demo- 
eratic in eleven of the Northern 
States, 

It will be seen that on the 


tember. 


Jersey, 
Governors 


whole the elections 


have been favorable for the Republicans; but 
there have been some features connected with 
them that deserve more definite notice. The 


Greenback party, which seemed to promise so 
well a year or two ago, has almost dropped out 
of sight as a separate organization. The mem- 
bers of it will no doubt still try to secure official 
representatives of its principles, but will do so 
by working upon the old parties rather than by 
nominating and supporting candidates of their 
own. 

The contest in Massachusetts was a remarka- 
The Democratic candidate was Gen, 
Butler, who, as late as 1876, was chosen a mem- 
ber of Congress as a Republican. He was also 
their candidate in 1878. But this year he had the 
nomination not only of the Democrats, but of the 
Greenbackers, and of independent Republicans. 

The canvass was very bitter, and in the speeches 
on the stump there was much personal abuse. It 
was a most demoralizing campaign, and it is to 
be hoped there will be no more like it. 

The battle in Virginia was between the ‘‘read- 
justers,”"” who wish to repudiate a part of the 
State debt, and the ‘‘debt-payers.”" The former 
were successful by a small majority; but the 
Governor of the State, Mr. Halliday, is a debt- 
payer, and will veto any measure that savors of 
repudiation, 

Except that Rhode Island will hold her annual 
election next spring, there will be no more ex- 
pressions of the popular will until after the nom- 
inations are made for President and Vice-Presi- 


ble one. 





dert by the two parties. The chief interest now 
centres upon the question, Who are to be the can- 
didates? 
+o 
FROM $400, TO A UNIVERSITY. 

So many munificent private charities distinguish 
this age that it seems as if Providence had chosen 
certain men of money-making aptitude to carry out 
His beneticent designs. 

They toil for years, raking gold from a thousand 
streams. Then they transfer their accumulations 
into some philanthropic or educational channel, and, 
for centuries, minister to mind and body. 

These gold-rakers may be conscious or unconscious 
of the divinity which shapes their ends. That mat 
ters not, save to themselves, but they, nevertheless, 
execute the divine purpose. 

One of these chosen ones was John Hopkins, of 
Baltimore. His contribution to the catalogue of 
munificent charities was the university and the hos 
pital which bear his name. 

He was brought up on a Maryland farm, associated 
with a rare deed of philanthropy. On it, John’s 
grandfather had, before the Revolution, emancipated 
one hundred slaves. After seven years of hard labor 
in a grocery store, John began his business career at 
twenty-four, With a capital of four hundred dollars. 

He had, however, in addition to this sum, that 
which young men sometimes neglect to consider 
ready but which old merchants view 
stantial capital—experience gained by hard service 
and an aptitude for business. When he died, fifty- 
four years after he opened his little store, 
worth several millions of dollars; 
of it was made honestly. 

One of the peculiarities of the young grocer is wor- 
thy of the consideration of those beginning a business 
life. He was willing to start in asmall way. Keep- 
ing within the limits of his capital and credit, he 
opened a small store, put in it a small stock, and 
spread out on the counter many samples. 

If a customer desired two bags of coffee, instead of 
the one which John had in stock, he hurried off to 
the importers and in afew minutes the bag was in 
the store. 

What he bought was always paid for on the day 
the bill was due. He gained a reputation for prompt- 
ness, and for that square dealing which never evades 
the plain sense of a bargain. 

Another peculiarity, one which caused him to be 
misunderstood, was that he habitually declined to 
sign subscription papers for charitable objects. His 
friends, even, did not know that he was saving his 
money for a special purpose, then incubating in his 
mind. 

“My money is not intended for you,” was his an- 
swer, when asked to give money to advance other 
people's plans. “Itisnot mine. J did not make it. 
It merely rolled up in my hands, and I know what 
for. I must keep to my own work.” 

Yet John Hopkins gave away a good deal of money 
to those whom he thought would use it wisely. Ile 
frequently forgave a debt, or advanced capital, or 
pointed out a good investment to deserving men. 

A poor widow was trying to makea living. John 
Hopkins was one of five persons who loaned her one 
hundred dollars each to stock a small shop. Two 
years after the loan was returned with interest, and 
four of the lenders accepted their John 
Hopkins refused his, saying, “I don’t want it. Keep 
it and lend it again in the same way.” 

After his death an engraved likeness of the rich 
man was found hung in many counting-rooms. In 
each case it hung there because John Hopkins had 
done the firm some signal service. 

Shortly before his death he divided eight hundred 
thousand dollars equaliy among sixteen nephews and 
nieces. ‘Whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
evil,” he said. His beginning life with a capital of 
four hundred dollars emphasized the apothegm. 

With the rest of his fortune he fulfilled the destiny 
under whose shadow he had toiled. 

That destiny was to found a university, a hospital, 
and a colored orphan asylum. The university pro- 
vides free scholarships for young men from Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina. The hospital, 
connected with which is a training-school for nurses, 
cares for the bodies of the wealthy and the poor, of 
the black and the white. The asylum is for destitute 
or orphan colored children, who will be provided for 
until they reach a self-supporting age, when they are 
to be apprenticed to some trade. 


assets, as sub- 


he 
and every 


Was 
cent 
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shares. 


+o 
A WORD TO GIRLS. 


A terribie tragedy occurred recently in Baltimore, 
which, contrary to our usual custom with regard to 
tales of crime, we repeat for the consideration of 
every young girl among our readers. 

It was the history of a young girl, beautiful, inno- 
cent, and carefuliy guarded; the idol of her father 
and brothers. Her mother, however, was dead, and 
her head was filled with romantic dreams of a hero 
who was to come and rule over her life. 

On her way to and from school, she met a hand- 
some, dashing fellow, who eagerly sought her ac- 
quaintance, managing to throw a kind of mystery 
over their meetings. 

He was vulgar, false, and cruel, but he had brilliant 
eyes and well-cut features. What more woulda girl 
of sixteen demand in a hero? 

The friendship lasted for years; he gained an abs0- 
lute control over her. She hid her love for him from 
her fond old father and brothers; he eloped with her 
finally, but refused her marriage. The girl came 
home to die. Her eldest brother pursued her lover, 
shot at him repeatedly, but failed to kill him. Later, 
the villain met her gray-haired father, and when the 
feeble old man, maddened by grief, threatened him, 
he shot him dead. ; 

Now here is a young girl dead, before she had fait 
ly tasted life, her old father murdered, and her 
brothers left homeless, all for her indulgence at first 
in silly, reckless romance. 

It is natural for you to think of love, girls. God 
meant you to love and to marry. But He meant) you 
to do it frankly and purely, under the eyes and with 
the blessing of your father and mother upon you. 
Trust the love which bas watched you from your ¢T® 
dle, as being truer than that of the young fellow whe 
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has known you but yesterday. If his feeling for you 
must be kept out of their sight, depend that there is 
something tricky and unclean in it, and if he tries to 
draw you into deceiving and mocking them, you may 
be sure that he is no “hero,” but a man who will lead 
you into a path the gates of which open into the 
grave. 
oo. 
“PEACOCK FINERY.” 

When * Pitman George” had become “Old George” 
to his Stephenson,”’ the 
great railroad engineer, to the public, ie Was noted 
for his plainness in dress. 

Though often in contact with lords and dukes, he 
fastened his white necktie with a large brass pin, 
and wore no ornament—watch-chain, breast-pin, or 
ring. 

Mr. Stephenson hated foppery in young men— 
“peacock finery,’’ he called it—as one youth learned 
to his sorrow. 

He was *‘old George’s” private secretary, and loved 
to dress in a showy style, though, when in the old 
man’s presence, he restrained his propensity. But 
one unlucky day, intending to take a stroll, with two 
“swell” friends, through the fashionabie quarter of 
London, he dressed himself as a dandy. 

His costume was patent-leather boots, light-colored 
trousers, and a tightly-buttoned coat of blue cloth, 
within which was seen a line of a white vest, witha 
pink shade under it; white wrist-bands turned back 
six inches over the coat-sleeves, a biack satin scarf 
from which glistened two diamond breast-pins, con- 
nected by a delicate gold chain, light gloves, 
shiny silk hat and a small cane. 

As he was sauntering through the street, filled with 
promenaders, who should he meet but “old George.’ 
The two friends left, but Mr. Stephenson, taking his 
secretary by the button, turned him round and round, 
as if showing him off to the passers-by. 

A crowd collected. 
“old George” 


friends, and ‘Mr. George 


and a 


At last, releasing the youth, 
blurted out, in his strongest Northum- 
brian accent ,— 

“Young man, you have lived five years at my house, 
but I never knew I was harboring an American 
jackadaw.”’ 

What an “American jackadaw” was, the youth 
knew not, save that it was something indicative of 
contempt. Of course, he was mad; 
ployer never referred to the ‘sight,’ 
enough to remain silent. It worked, however, a 
change in his “peacock finery.” 

+e 
PREMATURE EDUCATION. 

Most of our leading minds, in the various depart- 
ments of activity, originate in the rural districts. 
The cities and large towns furnish very few in pro- 
portion to their population. The fact has been ex- 
plained by the purer air, simpler habits, and hardier 
life, which characterize the country. 

But we are inclined to think that our school system 
isan equally important factor in the case. In the 
rural districts it is impossible for the children to at- 
tend at a very early age. partly because the schools 
are not adaped to them, and partly because of the 
inconveniences of distance, bad roads and inclement 
weather. Moreover, there are generally only two 
a shorter in summer and a longer in winter, 
the latter being largely attended even by young men 


” 


but as his em- 


he was wise 


terins, 


and young ladies, many of whom become themselves 
teachers. take the year through, time 
enough for all sorts of rural sports and diversions, 
Play, work and study are duly interchanged. It is 
well-nigh impossible to push the brain at the expense 
of the The result is that nerve-force is ex- 
pended in laying solid foundations for the super- 
structure of mind and body. 

In our cities education begins’ almost with baby- 
hood, and is kept up, with only brief vacations, to 
very manhood and womanhood. 

Nothing is worse than this unremitting employ- 
ment of the brain in childhood and during the period 
of youth. At least, it doesn’t give us the men that 
rule the world, 


There is, 


muscles, 


+e 
PREFERRING ANOTHER. 

A truly great man is not envious of the fame of 
another asmall man is. “I felt on his 
death,’ wrote Jefferson of Washington, “that ‘verily 
a great man hath fallen this day in Israel.’ ” 

While Mr. Jefferson was riding, one starry night, 
witha member of his family, the conversation fell 
upon Washington. He warmly expressed his admira- 
tion for the great man. Pointing to the stars, 
claimed,— 


great man; 


he ex- 


“Washington’s fame will go on increasing until the 
brightest constellation in yonder heavens shall be 
called by his name!”’ 

A bust of Washington stood in the hall at Monti- 
cello, many years after Jefferson’s retirement from 
public life. Some warm admirer of his, living in 
France, sent a wreath of immortelles to a member of 
the family at Monticello; with it came a request 
that it might be placed around Mr. Jefferson’s brow 
on his‘birthday. The day came, and the relative, in- 
forming the venerable man of the request, attempted 
to crown him with the wreath, 

“Place it on Washington’s bust,” he said, raising 
his hand to prevent the crowning. It was placed on 
the bust, where it rested for many years. 

“In honor preferring one another,” wrote a great 
man, whose nobility of character was such that he 
esteemed others better than himself. 

+> 
“TAG, RAG, AND BOB-TAIL.” 

Some men are more nice than wise, especially when 
asked to co-operate with their socialinferiors. Once, 
ata private meeting of gentlemen in England, this 
anti-Christian squeamishness obtruded itself, and was 
effectually knocked in the head by a clergyman pres- 
ent. The meeting had been called to arrange for the 
organization of some public society. Among the per- 
sons proposed as fit members of the executive com- 
mittee were several tradesmen. 

An aristocratic gentleman objected, saying that the 
committee should be highly respectable, and not made 
up of “rag, tag, and bob-tail.” 

Instantly the clergyman, the pious but eccentric 
Rowland Hill, arose, and extending his hands in the 





Cc OMPANIO} 





tail!” 
The tradesmen were added to the committee, with- 
out another word of objection. 


+~@> ence 


HOW WAGNER COMPOSES. 

Herr Wagner's music owes, doubtless, much of its 
weird characteristics to his moods when composing 
it, a description of which is given in this anecdote: 
Herr Richard Wagner is a person terrifying to the 
librettist. Roche's description of a day passed with 
the composer, the former hammering out the words, 
the latter the music, is very entertaining. } 

Wagner arrived at seven o'clock, and they worked 
without respite until midday. Roche bent over his | 
desk writing and erasing; Wagner strode to and fro, 
bright of eye, vehement ‘of gesture, shouting, singing, 
str iking the pi: mo,and constantly bidding poor Roche, 
“Goon! Goon! 
An hour or two after noon, Roche, hungry and ex- 
hausted, let fall his pen, almost fainting. ‘What's 
the matter?” asked the composer. “I am hungry.’ 





“True; [had forgotten almost all about that; let’ us 
have a hurried snack and go on again. 
Night came and found them still at work. “I was 


shattered, stupetied,”’ says Roche. “My head burned, 
my temples throbbed. lL was half mad with my wild 
search after strange words to fit the strange music. 

“He was erect still, vigorous and fresh as when we 
commenced our task, walking up and down, striking 
his piano, terrifying me at last, as L perceived danc- 









ing about me one very side his eccentric shadow cast 
byt the fantastic re tlee tions of the lamp, and erying to 
me ever, ‘Go on! go on! while trumpeting in my ear 


eabalistic words and supernatural music.” | 

| 

ae —<or- | 

CROMWELL'S “LRONSIDEs.” 

Phe world 

ment as the 

which is known as the “Lronsides.”’ 

the tide of 
battle. 


never saw such a notable cavalry regi- | 
and 
turned 


many a battle, and never fought a losing | 


one which Cromwell commanded, 
They 


outset of the contest, Cromwell | 
foresaw that the Parliament could not contend 
against the King unless it should have in its service 
men capable of meeting them on some ground of 
principle; and so, against the spirit of chivalry which 
actuated the Royalists, he proposed to direct the re- 
ligious spirit of the Puritans. 

He untolded his scheme to Hampden, who thought 
it “nx good notion, but impracticable.” Cromwell 
thought it quite practicable, aud proved by acts that 
he was right. 

He recruited his regiment with the distinct idea 
that it should be composed of religious men. 

There was not an officer in it who was not capable 
of leading his men in prayer as well as in battle. 
Reading the Bible was much their occupation as 
was the study af military tactics; yet so thoroughly 
were they disciplined that they bec “ine the finest body 
of troops which the world has ever seen. 

This regiment was composed mainly of freeholders, 
or sons of freeholders, residing in Cromwell's own 
neighborhood, so that almost every man of them was 
personally acquainted with almost every other man. 
All writers, both friends and enemies, unite in 
bearing testimony to the valor, discipline, skill in 
arms, religious zeal, and freedom from military vices 
of these famous “lronsides,.”’ 


From the very 





+o 
THE OLD MAN’S LONELY 
None who have loved to read the 
day Night’ can failed to be touched by a picture of 
aged piety like this. Says the New York Observer: 


ALTAR. 
“Cotter’s Satur- 


A touching incident is told by Hamilton, setting 
forth the beauty and joy of domestic religion: **1 was 
onee told of a cottage patriarch who was born in 
those days when Scotland had a church in almost 
every house. There was one in his father’s dwelling, 
and when he — a tent for himself he builded an 
altar. Round that altar a goodly number of olive 
plants grew up, but one by one they were either 
planted out in families of their own, or God took 
them, till he and his old partner found themselves, 
just as at their outset in life, alone. 

“But their family worship continued as of old. At 
last his fellow-traveller left him. Still, he carried on 
the worship by himself. So sweet was the memory 
of it in his father’s house, and so pleasant had he 
found it in his own, that he could not give it up. 
But, as he sat in his silent habitation, morning and 
evening his quivering voice was overheard singing 
the old psalm tune, reading aloud the chapter, and 
praying as if others still worshipped by his side.” 


7 

DESPERATE LINGUISTS. 
During the recent trip of the ‘Tourjee excursionists 
to Europe, the following laughable incidents are said 
to have occurred to those who spoke boarding-school 
French and easy-lesson German: 


The young man who in Venice ordered ice-water, 
claret and sugar, and got pen, paper and blotter, did 
not present quite so laughable a scene as the two la- 
= 3s who were reduced to a pantomime of the milk- 

ng operation to indicate to the gentleman attendant 
th ut they wanted milk. 

But the young clergyman who came down late to 
breakfast one morning at the Hague, and looking in 
despair at the empty tables, began to order the waiter 
about in choice home French, will probably never 
forget his experience. 

He used up his entire French vocabulary during an 
unintelligible ten-minutes’ “jabber,” and was about 
despairing when the waiter startlh ad him with the re- 
mi wrk, “Don’t you speak English, sir?” An incipient 
linguist never uttered a word of a foreign tongue 
thereafter. 

+o 
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Mr. T. L. Lewis died about two years ago, and left 
$1,500,000 to the Federal Government. His heirs 
contest the will, and about seven pages of testimony 
have been taken in the case. Among other eccen- 
tricities of the dead millionnaire the following one 
shows that a man may be very rich and a miser: 

Bernhard Schwied testified that in 1870 he was a 
clerk in the employ of a grocer named Heintz, at the 
corner of Second and Washington Streets, Hoboken, 
with whom Mr. Lewis dealt. He frequently visited 
the store to purchase eggs. Saying that he would buy 
$1 worth, he would hunt all over the barrels to pick 


ing them intoa bag. After he had left the store the 
eggs in the bag were counted, and always found to 
be more than he had paid for. 


fact that some eggs had been taken from the bag 
after he had left the store. 
+> 
POLICY. 


Of the late Gen. T. W. Sherman a friend says he 
was one of the few men whose acts were not the re- 
sult of policy: 

His motto through life was, “Do right, if the heav- 
ens fall.”” In writing to me a few years ago, he said, 
“The best thing that could be done for humanity 


would be to erase the word ‘policy’ from the English 
vocabulary, yes, to eradicate it from the universal 
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For the Companion, 


AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 


SCENE: A STUDIO IN ROME, 


There, in the city old with stately story, 

She sat, poor iittle maid, and dreamed and dozed, 
And a pale artist, bent on winning glory 

Wronght out her likeness while she sleeping “pqsed.” 





He thoneht of far-off walls all hung with pictures, 
And of his own among them, ‘on the line.” 

Of pretty women’s praise and erities’ strictures; 
While she, in dreams, had found an old stone pine, 


Above a stone hut in the Alban mountains, 





ere southern winds made music all the day; 
Where the near hills were gay with silver fountains, 
And young eyes watched the leaping waters play. 
He blessed his stars her unexpected slumber 
Had made his pieture ready to his hand; 





While she—qnick-footed dreams no man could number 
Had led her on throngh the fair summer-lanud, 


To where tillipo, her child-lover, waited 
For her, his child-love, all the shining day; 
Since babes and birds in that soft elime are mated 
Before the spring has melted into May, 


The sun was low when, all her beanty painted, 
The artist saw, on canvas as in life 

The simple, childish face, so unacquainted 
With care, or sorrow, or the great world’s strife. 


No matter what fair future time might prove her, 
She could not be more lovely than to-day; 

The very sins and winds of heaven must love her! 
She woke. He gently sent her on her way. 


Outside, in the low sun, the Trevi Fountain 
Sparkled, and danced, and bubbled into foam, 
And like it, straved from his own distant mountain, 
Beside it waited Fillipo, in Rome. 
A lit le childish ery of sudden rapture, 
As the girl saw him waiting for her there. 
If A from Youth one such delight could capture, 
Then Age were blessed beneath its silver hair. 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
“oe 
For the Companion. 


A PRAYER AND A THANKSGIVING. 


Dr. Hedge think—has said 
that every genuine prayer is a positive force in 


Some one we 


the universe of things, 


The eternal Will—the axis of creation—bows 
and dips to human entreaty. And the foree that 
is in it is the measure of faith which inspires it; 


it and by it. It is no figure of 
speech, no oriental exaggeration, when Jesus says, 
“Tf ve have faith, all things shall be possible to 
vou.” 


which works in 


England's prayer before the Spanish Armada 
heightened the joy of her thanksgiving. A simi- 
lar incident is related of the early history of New 
England 

No American can forget the period when a 
French armament of forty ships of war, under 
the Duke D' Anville, was destined for the destruc- 
tion of New England. It sailed gaily away from 
France for this purpose 

In the meantime, the pious people, apprised of 
their danger, had appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer to be observed in all the churches. 

While Mr. Prince was officiating in Old South 
Chureh, Boston, on this fast-day, and praying 
most fervently that the dreaded calamity might 


be averted, a sudden gust of wind arose (the day 
till then had been perfectly clear), so violent as 
to cause the clattering of the windows. 





» colonial pastor pansed in his prayer, and 
looking around on his congregation with a coun- 
tenance of hope, he again commenced, and with 
great devotional ardor, supplicated the Almighty 
to cause that wind to frustrate the object of their 
enemies, 

A terrible storm about this time swept over 
the ocean, in which the greater part of the French 
fleet was wrecked. 

The duke and his principal general committed 
suicide on reaching Canada. A small remnant 
returned to France without health or spirits, and 
the enterprise was abandoned forever. 

The colonists lived to associate the dispersion 
of the tleet with their prayers, and the incident 
strengthened their faith, and became the subject 
of one of the most devout thanksgivings. 

The prayer written for the English Chureh be- 
fore the intended Spanish invasion has become 
historic, and the ineideut of the prayerin the Old 
So at an illustration of that 
robust faith which brought down the blessing of 


ith Chureh is least 


heaven on New England, and largely made her 


what she is to-day. 
+o 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S HAT. 


The graceful incident of Mr. Lincoln's ‘‘inaug- 
told at the time, to the 


uration” hat so widely 


praise of his defeated rival, Hon. Stephen A. 


Douglass, is thus reealled by the St Louis Repub- 


liean: 


Mr. Lincoln, as everybody knows, was, previ- 
ous to his election to the Presidency, not at all 
particular about his personal appearance, so far 
They were, in fact, 


as clothes were concerned 
generally old and shabby, 


When he came forward upon the platform at 


the 
rt 
knew him that he had been elaborately ‘fixed 
up” for the occasion by some one with more zeal 
than discretion 


east front of the Capitol to deliver his memo- 





cle he had probably never worn before in his life. 
A “brand-new” 


ble aud awkward 


other, he got rid of the former by thrusting it up | o 


e address, it was quite evident to those who 


He was arraved in a full suit of 
rezulation black, including a dress coat, an arti- 


silk hat and a ponderous gold- 
headed cane completed a costume in which the 
owner looked and was exceedingly uncomforta- 
After standing hesitatingly a 


in the angle of the railing. n 
But the disposition of the hat evidently puzzled | a 
him. There was no room on thesmall table, and 


stood, in the concentrated gaze of assembled 
thousands, clutching the glossy beaver and look- 
ing around in painful embarrassment. le 
Douglass occupied a seat, not “directly beside 
Mr. Lincoln,”’ but several feet in the rear, on the | ¢ 
end of the bench, at the right of the entrance to 
the platform. He appreciated the situation of his 
old friend and rival, and rising gracefully took 
the hat and held it until the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises. He listened with the closest attention to 
the address, and frequently nodded his head in 
approbation of the sentiments expressed. 
Se 
A SABBATH-KEEPER’S TRIAL. 

At the great Sabbath Convention held in Bos- 
ton last October, the following story was told, to 
show that even railroad officials respect the man 
employed who loves the Lord’s Day too well to 
copsent to run a Sunday train. We give the 
facts as previously related by the conductor him- 
self, in the Cong? egationalist : 


It was the summer of 1873. I was running ex- 
tras on the -—— Railroad. A circus, travelling 
about the country, came into the towns on our 
line. An order was issued for an extra train for 
Sunday morning. I received notice early on 
Tuesday morning previous, I read the uotice 
carefully. It gave the time of arrival in our city 
at 9, A. M. I looked again to see if it was not 9, 
P. M. 

I was a teacher in the Sabbath-school. Ihada 
bright class of boys about sixteen years of age, 
just the right age to be interested in circuses, and 
to be wide awake when one arrived in town. My 
heart sank. I, a professing Christian, and, with- 
al, a Sabbath school teacher, detailed to run a cir- 
cus train on the Sabbath, and to arrive, too, in 
my own city, where everybody knew me, just as 
Christians were ready for church. 

What should Ido? Thad worked hard nearly 
nine years as a brakeman, and had recently been 
promoted to a conductor. Could I afford to lose 
all, by refusal to do as ordered? Then I thought 
of my family dependent upon me, and I said, I 
cannot throw away all these years of hard toil, to 
satisfy conscience. 

I had yet four days in which to decide. How 
strange it was! Notices did not usually reach us 
until the day previous. What long, dreary days 
they seemed! And ‘the boys’’ heard of the or- 
der, and were guessing what I would do. They 
knew what I had said in prayer-meeting about 
desecrating the Sabbath, for some of them were 
there. ‘‘Would he go, or would he quit?” ‘‘No, 
he would not quit, for he would not dare refuse 
to go,’’ they said. 
Saturday morning came. I must notify the of- 
fice that day what I would do. Sleepless nights 
and weary days had passed, and I had thought 
and prayed, but I was decided. Duty seemed 
clear, very clear, and it was that a Christian 
could not run excursion trains on the Sabbath. 
My father was a deacon in the Orthodox 
Church, and, just before going to my work, I 
went to him and told him the story, reserving my 
decision to myself, and asking his advice what to 
do. I knew well what he would say. What a 
look went over his face as he spoke! “But,” I 
said, ‘father, will you help me to get something 
to do. I shall lose my place. I have devoted 
nearly my whole life to this business, and now I 
must turn to something else.’’ ‘Trust God, my 
boy,” he answered promptly, ‘and I will help 
you, too.”’ 
I returned to the office, and walked up to the 
manager, as he sat, and said in a respectful tone, 
“TI have been detailed to run the circus train Sun- 
day morning, and I cannot do it on the Sabbath.”’ 
Imagine my astonishment, as he looked me full 
in the face and said, “You! been detailed to run 
Sunday trains! I am surprised! You go right 
home, and don’t you worry about Sunday trains.”’ 
Ihave never been detailed for Sunday work 
since. But the men who offered to do work for 
extra pay upon the Sabbath have long since been 
discharged. 
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STICKING TO THE FARM. 
A writer in the Golden Rule has recently visited 
an old New England community, where four gen- 
erations of the same families have tilled the soil. 
He saw therein several things which prompted 
him to write about “sticking to the farm,’ as 
follows: 


Fifty years ago six families had homes along 
the wall-bounded strip of road that now gives 
frontage toa single farm. At that time, and for 
a hundred years before, fiftv acres were enough 
to oceupy the time and satisfy the needs of the 
average farmers. 

They knew the art, of which so many of their 
descendants are ignorant, of limiting their wants, 
and living a natural, peaceful and contented life. 

But at length fifty acres ceased to be enough, 
Artificial wants increased, and new ambitions 
tempted the sons away from the old home. 

The tide toward the cities set in, and we 
came a nation of town-builders. 

The fertile fields of the West offered rare at- 
tractions; and to one who can compare an Iowa 
or Kansas township with the rock-ribbed and 
“edgewise”’ fields of the up-country in New 
England, the wonder no longer is that so many 
men went West, but that there are enough left to 
till the ancestral acres. 

And yet the last six years have shown that the 
men who staid at home are not, as a class and 
rule, those who ‘‘missed it.’’ 

The fifty-acre homesteads have become two or 
three hundred-acre farms,—without, in a majority 
of cases, lessening the productiveness. 

The old farmhouses have gone to ashes or to 
decay, or stand empty and deserted,—mute wit- 
nesses of the changed conditions of rural life in 
our still voung country, 

New buildings, new machinery, new methods 
of farming and better markets and advantages of 
all sorts have marked the new era; and for the 
past few years, amid the general fall in prices 
and wide-spread financial troubles, the well-to-do 
farmer has been often enough reminded of his 
untouched prosperity and enviable state. 

The men who have enlarged the old home- 
steads, without putting a mortgage on them, and 
who have adopted intelligent and progressive 


be- 








moment with cane m one hand and hat in the 


he did not like to put it on the floor; so there he | familiar acres. 
forms of practical knowledge, which a New Eng- 


possesses, is often equivalent to a thorough edu- 


utilize this as a part of his capital. 


tian at Work, a new and suggestive anecdote of 
Carlyle. 


othing, and to enjoy a life in every way easier 
nd more enviable than was theirs. t 
They inherited, too, many things besides the 
‘The store of experiences, precedents, and other 
und farmer of the third or fourth generation 


ation for his calling. ! 
By ‘sticking to the farm’’ he has been able to 





Sa 
For the Companion. 


On that day, 
When the king kept at ba 
By the magic of his sword, 
Never lowered, 
All the rabble rebel horde, 
In the thickest of the fight, 
Out of sight, 
All at once dropped the white 
Flying plume that he wore. 
Such a roar 
Then arose as they bore 
Down the battle-sodden plain 
*Mid the slain, 

Where the arrows fell like rain; 
But suddenly just here, 
Lond and clear, 

At the very height of fear, 
Cheer on cheer 
Rose and rose, till the ery, 
High and high, 
Seemed to rend the very sky. 
Then out-streaming debonair 
To the air 
Flew the white plume of Navarre! 
When the tide of battle turned, 
And they learned 
Whose gallant sword had spurned 
The enemy's sharp blade, 
Ere it laid 
In death’s melancholy shade 
The king of Navarre, 
All the air 
Once again resounded there 
With their cheers’ hearty ring; 
But the king, 
Through his tears, said, faltering, 
“He gave his life for mine, 
Poured the wine 
Of that gallant blood in fine 
At my feet, to repay, 











o repay, 
As he swore, the debt of yesterday !” 
NorRaA PERRY. 
————_—_+o>—___—_ 
CARLYLE. 
The Rev. Dr. Wm. Taylor tells, in the Chris- 


It suggests to the mind’s eye a beauti- 
ful cabinet-picture of the rugged old man, who 
has been fighting, on paper, all his life, so ab- 
sorbed in the reading of the Book of Job as to 
take no note of time. Dr. Taylor says: 








One of our friends from Kirkaldy had been a 
pupil of Carlyle, and when the philosopher visits 
Scotland he finds a welcome retreat in the home 
of his old scholar. 

Some four years ago he was residing thus with 
a friend, and one evening the host said, ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Carlyle, we are going to have family wor- 
ship’’—thinking, perhaps, that he might wish to 
retire before that exercise was begun. 

But Thomas said, ‘‘Well, bring me the Book 
and I'll read for you.”” The Bible was given to 
him, and he began to read at the Book of Job, 
which, as all who know ‘‘Hero Worship” will re- 
member, is a special favorite with him. 

For a time it was delightful to listen, as he 
went on chapter after chapter, and his quiet but 
quaint “‘asides’’ of parenthetic remark were some- 
times exceedingly rich. 

As, for example, when he came to the words, 
“where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest,”’ he said, as if thinking aloud, 
“Ay, Lhad forgotten that was there.”’ 

So, again, in reading the first speech of Eliphaz, 
he said, “Well, Eliphaz did not make much of 
that anyway.”’ 

But it soon became evident that he would put 
the patience of his hearers to almost as great a 
trial as that to which Job’s was subjected. 

For anything that appeared, he had become 
oblivious of the occasion and its surroundings, 
and was entirely absorbed in that old debate, 
and if uninterrupted, he might have read on to 
the end of the book. 

So, after their patience was exhausted, his 
niece, by whom he was accompanied, recalled 
him to himself, saying, ‘“The servants must be 
weary, and will wish to go to sleep.” 

Whereupon he closed the book with a sharp, 

short, clasp-like sound, and betook himself to the 
next room and to his pipe. 
Ludicrous a little, doubtless! yet suggestive, 
too. For is it not better to be absorbed in the 
thought of the book than punctilious about the 
form of worship? 

And would it not be to edification, sometimes, 
in the closet at least, if not around the family 
altar, if the fictitious divisions of the books of 
Scripture were ignored by us, and we were to 
read them as connected wholes, and not simply 
in fragmentary pieces? 

— 


AN INDIAN DRUNKARD AND HIS 
WIFE. 

Referring to the disgraceful fact that the red 
men are indebted to the white for their know]l- 
edge of intoxicating drinks, and all the horrors 
and cruelties they had practised under its influ- 
ence, the Chicago Advance gives a picture of an 
Indian drunkard: 


In our recent trip over the Northern Pacific, as 
we were approaching Duluth, we saw one scene 
in its way of touching interest; especially as typi- 
eal of certain disastrous influences which have 
almost everywhere east their accursed shadow 
over the first contact of “‘civilized’’ and savage 
life on this continent. As our train halted at a 
station for water, we noticed groups of tidily- 
dressed Indian women and children near by, and 
their tepees not far away. 


clinging to his hand, and with marvellous tenacity, 


her to lead him submissively back to their tent 





ideas in farming, are now able to meet the stress 


Sut what arrested our attention was a desper- 
ate pull-and-jerk struggle going on between an 
Indian already limp with intoxication and his 
wife, or perhaps his daughter (for she was not 
half so large as he),—he struggling to get away 
and come to the train for more ‘‘fire-water;’’ she 


pulling him back, now with a steady haul, and 
now with most satisfactory convulsive jerk, until 
at length the old fellow gave it up, and allowed 


f a competition of which their fathers knew | likely to light on the miscreants who, in the name 
of ‘white civilization,”’ add to the native savagery 


he diabolism of strong drink. 
ee 
THE DUPED COBBLER. 
A funny paragraphist thus sketches the swin- 


dler who dupes soft-headed persons by his senti- 


nentalism. Of course, the sketch is a caricature, 


but it conveys a lesson to those who are liable to 
be deceived by words and words: 


“T like a shoemaker’s shop,’’ he said, ‘‘with 


the awls of all sizes, and the smell of new leath- 


er. There is no tune like that played by a ham- 
AT THE BATTLE OF IVEY. mer on a lap-stone. It, is the drum-beat of dili- 
At Ivry on that day, gence. 


“And ah! that lap-stone, licked into shapes 


and comeliness by the old sea, as a she-bear licks 
her cubs. 


“By the way, my merry cobbler, have youa 
pair of uncalled-for boots that would fit me?” 

I happened to have a nice pair of his size, and- 
he tried them on. 

‘Elegant!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘my foot rests on 
them as easily as a baby inacradle. How re- 
markable! I believe that these boots were des- 
tined for me. ‘There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends,’ ete.; you know the rest, cobbler. 

“I guess, on the whole, I will take these boots 
and leave my present-use ones for—permanent 
repairs.”’ 

‘And, if you believe me, he somehow or other 
got away with the brand-new boots,”’ said the 
cobbler, ‘‘and left a pair of wretched old worn- 
out brogans.”’ 

‘Well, how was it,” we asked, “‘that you al- 
lowed him to come it over you so?’” 

“TI cannot say,’’ replied the cobbler; “he kept 
talking in such a sweet, sugary way all about the 
ancient shoemakers, and as he got to the door he 
clapped his hand to his forehead and declared 
that there was more corruption on the judicial 
bench than on the shoemaker’s bench, and then 
he went out with a sigh and softly shut my door. 

‘IT went to the window and looked out into the 
sunshine, but he was nowhere to be seen. Do 
you think he was the classic drunkard?” 


—_— —-~ o> ————_- 
SWAMPERS OF THE TECHE. 

In the vast swamps lying between the high- 
lands of the Mississippi, Red River, and Attaka- 
pas, live a large floating population, made up 
from all nations: 


Some of these men have education and _ intelli- 
gence, others are as ignorant and uncouth as the 
most isolated Western frontier men. ‘They come 
from and represent every nationality of the earth 
There may be found the blackest of Africans, 
the dark-hued, straight-haired Indian, the yellow, 
queer-eygd Chinese, the Frenchman, Dutchman, 
Spaniard, Italian, Greek, Englishman, Northern- 
er and Southerner of America, and almost every 
variety of combination from these. 

They come from all directions, speaking every 
language, and as different in ideas and appear- 
ance as any human beings can be from each other. 
Yet, when there, they quickly fall into what 
may be termed swamping habits, and adopt the 
swampers’ laws and code of morals. 
They are, generally speaking, a rough and im- 
provident people, many without any home at- 
tachments. 
Their business consists in cutting and floating 
cypress timber forthe various sawmills which are 
found at Plaquemines, Morgan City, and up and 
down the bayou Teche, cutting and floating ash 
to be sold for firewood, and in making pieux and 
other split lumber. 
Their success depends upon the stage of water 
in the Mississippi. 
When floods come down, bringing devastation 
and producing destitution among the planters, the 
swamper prospers, and those bayous and lakes 
are covered with long tiers of cypress timber. 
—__+oo—__—_——__- 

UNFIT FOR HIS PLACE. 
Erring men do not always—perhaps not usually 
—see their own disgrace as soon as others see it; 
more seldom do they resign of their own accord 
a character or station which their fault has in- 
jured. There is a sadness in the following ex- 
ample, relieved, however, by the hope that the 
wounded self-respect was followed by real reform- 
ation: 

A young lawyer in Lewis County, Ky., brilliant, 
but addicted to drink, was recently appointed 
judge in a criminal court. Soon after, he ap- 
peared on the bench intoxicated. The following 
day, on opening court, he addressed the persons 
present as follows: 

“Gentlemen and fellow citizens: I appear be- 
fore you to say Lam a victim to a vice which has 
disgraced me before you and my country. As I 
entered this court-room I heard some one say, 
‘There goes pretty timber to make a criminal 
judge of.’ I felt that remark as steel through 
my heart, for it is just. Iam unworthy the high 
honor and trust you have conferred upon one so 
young, and I return to you the office I have lost, 
being unworthy of it. Pardon me, friends and 
countrymen, but you shall hear this no longer. 
My judicial integrity and official acts are blame- 


less. Thank God, Iam no longer criminal judge 
of Lewis County. May heaven keep me in my 
affliction!’’ 


—————_<+o-—___— 
TOO PERSONAL. 
Enthusiastic speakers should be careful not to 
make their illustrations too personal. A good 
deacon, of Westfield, Mass., by neglecting this 
rhetorical rule, confused two persons: 


A rather amusing incident occurred ata chureh 
prayer-meeting here a few evenings since. Near 
the front sat a young couple who are quite de- 
voted to each other, and soon to be married. The 
good deacon leading the meeting took for his 
topic, ‘‘Love,”’ and growing warm with the sub- 
ject, said, “Brothers and sisters, all around us 
can be seen the fruits of love; aye, right before 
us ’tis seen in all its beauty and tenderness.” 
Unconsciously the speaker was pointing directly 
to the before-mentioned couple, and while the 
young woman tried to hide her blushes and her 
companion to look unconcerned, the audience 
smiled, the deacon grew embarrassed, and it was 
some time before people's thoughts were toned 





God bless the brave woman! 
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a THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


A life more happy seemed to fill 

The homestead ’neath the sheltering hill. 
A gentle stir, like winds at play, 

That kept in mind Thanksgiving-Day. 





Upon the roof-tree, sloping down, 

Of late had come a glistening crown 

Of snow, and drooped beneath the eaves 
The woodbine’s red and withered leaves. 


As thus the homestead peaceful stood 
Amidst the winter quietude, 

Inside the housewife plied her art 
With busy hand and anxious heart. 


For three whole days a conflict dire 
Is waged ’twixt eatables and fire ; 
Still does the crane not cease to groan, 
And still the oven holds its own. 


Now, conscious of her skill and might, B 
The house-dame, with her skirts drawn tight | 
And cap askew, with flying strings, 
The closet fills with dainty things. 


The children peep with eyes aglow 
To see her place the pies in row, 
And steal to get with smack and sniff 
Of steaming conserves just a whiff. 


The day has come! The blushing morn 
Now hears the lumbering stage-coach horn 
That, ’mid the echoings of the hills, 

The homestead with a tremor fills. 


First at the door, the grandsire gray 
Puts forth his staff his steps to stay ; 
The toddler, prattling at his knee, 
Thrusts forth her head the coach to see. 


The stalwart son that bides at home 
Into the doorway too has come; 
His wife and baby now appear,— 
Hark! ‘tis the sound of wheels they hear. 

































The stage at last, with stately sweep, 
Comes round the curve, and from it leap 
The school-boy sons who left the farm, 
And meet the group with greetings warm. 


Quick bouncing at the prick of goad, 
A pillioned nag trots up the road, 
And, pausing by the humble stoop, 
Adds two new-comers to the group. 


The meeting-house looms white and bare 
High on the hill above them there, 

And in its steeple thumps and sways 
The bell that calls to prayer and praise. 
And soon the men-folks, smiting-faced, 
Pespolesive to its summons haste ; 
Whilst busy Marthas, full of care, 
’Gainst their return the feast prepare. 


The Feast at last. The grace is said, 
And up bobs every eager head, 
And bright eyes, like some greedy power, 
Go seeking what they may devour. 


The turkey at the feast is lost ; 

The chickens get their drum-sticks crossed ; 
And empty plates, just filled with pies, 
The good wife marks with smiling eyes. 


Each finds his limit reached at last ; 
The apples come; the nuts are passed ; 
The mugs of cider brimming stand, 
And jokes fly round on every hand. 


So goes the day till evening comes ; 
And on the hob the kettle hums; 
The roasting apple puffs its check, 
And children play at hide-and-seek. 


Perhaps this day in years to come 
May find them wanderers far from home. 
And with joy-haunting memories cheer 

The shadows of that changeful year. 
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mechanism from dust and insects, and to keep it sup- 


ear takes care of itself. 
But certain diseased conditions of the 





, Which sometimes become 
seemingly real voices, and lead to hallucinations and 
temptations to suicide. <A skilled physician can re- 


» alone can determine 


beans, and other sinall bodies, around which the wax 
gathers and hardens. <A little boy pushed beans into 
, but the other remained, 
the parents not being « 
» young man’s college course, 


developed, and he was forced to abandon his studies 
,» Was removed, and the 


prospects for life were 
age, was forced to 


abandon his profession, as it Was impossible 


real cause of the dilliculty was surmised, and the wax 
was removed with warm water injections, 


AW — TURKEY. 
tand Stream, hunting on 
scribes the snake-bird, 


channels between them, ; 
> labyrinth of their intri 





is enlivened by the nu- 
rrets, herons, pelicans, galli- 
nules, water-turkeys yrmorants and fish-crows, feed- 
ing near the islands, : 
ospreys and man-o'-war hawks, swooping, skimming 


k, as he seized his gun. 


air near one of the islands. 
1, part of the snake dropped on the 
, While the other part took wing ana flew away. 
“Did the snake drop the bird, or the bird drop the 


water several feet into the 


The explanation was quite simple 
» swimming with his 
*k only out of the water, had the 
» Which he dropped and flew away when Frank 


Wi tter-turkey is the most preposterous bird 


with such anor: linate 
, and hereditaments thereunto apper- 
is seem necessary to that end 


; just enough wings to fly painfully 
along with his neck, and just big enough legs to keep 
his neck from dragging on the ground; 


is light colored, while the rest of him is black.’ 


A DEAR KERNFL T 


The Cincinnati Commercial 
case of “diamond robbery,” a gentle- 


man twenty-eight dollars to stoop over and look into 


yesterday which is simply 
handsome dress was a $600 dia- 
diameter of which was about half an 
While sauntering up Broadway he stopped in front 
iblishment and bent over 
pile of coops to watch the antics of some of the 
chickens which were feeding. 


of Haggerty’s produce es 


Che diamond caught 
‘ —and darting 
Unfor- 
and 


its head between the lathes, it seized the gem. 
tunately the fastening was not what it should be, 

YY swallowed the 
attempt to catch it 
suc oh a fright it rushed among the other chick- 
ens and lost its identity, so far ¢ 


went into the store to comple rin anc 1 was delayed 





y it 
n moved, ind Hi: awthorne 


4 conference was held with 


THE YOUTH 


This was not a great undertaking, for the house sup- 
plies hotels with dressed chickens, and would not 
have much trouble in disposing of the lot. So Hag- 
gerty agreed that if he was allowed twenty-five cents 
adozen for killing immediately, he would find the 
diamond, The coops were carried to the dressing- 
room and the seventy-two dozen chickens were killed. 
The eight hundred fifty-eighth chicken had the dia- 
mond carefully stowed away inside, and Mr. Haw- 
thorne gladly paid eighteen dollars for the killing, 
and ten dollarstothe woman who found the diamond, 


+ 
A WHITE SQUALL. 

One day, in 911, Notker, a monk of St. Gall, while 
watching some workmen building a bridge, at the 
peril of their lives, composeda Latinanthem. From 
it the solemn words in the burial service of the Epis- 
copal Church, “In the midst of life we are in death,” 
were taken. The following incident recalls the occa- 
sion of their first utterance: 


Some years ago two large ships met in mid-ocean, 
one heading for Australia, and the other homeward 
bound. The day was fair, and the wind dying away, 
the vessels were becalmed close together. 

The passengers at once busied themselves to write 
letters home, and officers and crew became occupied 
in the interchange of courtesi« 
The placidity of the weather led toa feeling of care- 
less security that can never be safely indulged in at 
sea. All the canvas was set, idly flapping against the 
masts, when a squall struck both ships and passed off 
in a few moments. 

When the confusion and excitement resulting from 
it were over, and the crew of one of these vessels 
were able to relax the attention demanded for their 
own safety, they looked for the other ship in vain. 
She had gone down with all on board, and nota 
vestige of her was to be seen anywhere on the wide 
sea, Which looked serene and beautiful as if nothing 
had happened. 





+ 
A LADY’S FIGHT WITH AN EAGLE. 
In the township of Preston, Pa., part of which has 
still all the features of primitive wilderness, are sev- 


by hawks and eagles. Mrs. Utt, a farmer’s wife, 
living near one of these lakes, had an exciting en- 
counter one day with one of these tierce birds, anda 
Honsdale correspondent of the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
tells how it was: 


While her husband was absent in Deposit, Mrs. 
Utt heard a commotion among the chickens in the 
barnyard, and, on running out, found her game 
rooster gallantly fighting with what she supposed 
was a very large hawk, which was trying to fasten its 
talons in the chicken. The two birds were so deeply 
engaged in the combat that Mrs. Utt’s shouts did not 
frighten the enemy away. 

She picked upa stick and ran into the barnyard, 
and struck the intruder. This did not apparently 
alarmit. Then she seized it by the neck with both 
hands, and for the tirst time saw that it was an eagle. 
The powerful bird buried its claws deep in Mrs. Utt’s 
arm. Shedid not dare let go her hold, although the 
eagle was tearing her flesh dreadfully. She tightened 
her grasp on its throat, and then threw herself “heavily 
to the ground upon it. 
and choked it to death. The flesh on Mrs. Utt’s arm 
was torn to the bone in places. 
nearly five feet from tip to tip. 


+> 
LIZARDS’ FONDNESS FOR MUSIC. 


the “concord of sweet sounds: 


tremely fond of music. 


elevated, intently listening. 


Other Poems,’ by M. J 
this habit of the lizard is thus referred to: 


“Gay sounds are heard within the a 
The listening leaves the melody e othe Abs 

The charmed zephyr pauses as he flies, 

And mingles with his strains the the st sighs; 
The wakened lizard leaves his bushy bed. 
Climbs to the lattice and erects his head. 





” 


which it was stationed. 


eral curious hill-top lakes filled with fish and haunted 


In this way she kept it down, 


The eagle measured 


According to a writer in Science News, ‘music 
hath charms to soothe the ‘lizard’s’ breast.” He thus 
writes of the singular fondness of these reptiles for 


The common lizards of the West Indies are ex- 
In a listening attitude, they 
will approach the open window of a room in which 
music is played, coming nearer and nearer with heads 


Ina somewhat rare book entitled, “Barbados and 
. Chapman (London, 1835), 


A lizard, so engaged, had its tail accidentally cut 
off by the sudden closing of the window on the sill of 
This eurtailed lizard, how- 
ever, continued to visit the spot, charmed by the 
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music. 


curred at the house of a friend in Barbados. 
+ 
CANINE JEALOUSY. 
Wounded love, inspiring hatred of a favored riv: - 
makes human beings cruel, and too often criminal. 


under like provocation. A correspondent writes: 


a big creature. 
went out with their master 


tance from the road. 


him there until the breath had left his body. 


struggling little dog. 
hurled large stones, but to no purpose. 


water that the big dog swam back to land. 


panion. 


relates a most curious ™ a 


THE SHAMROCK. 


In the fifth century 
sent to Ireland as a missionary. 
clover leaf to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity. 


a 


grass on this Saint’s anniversary. 


white clover. 
~~ 





of the larynx! Lost my voice entirely. 


After a short time it was noticed that the lost ap- | 
pendage was gradually replaced by two. This oe- | 


cannot be thought strange that unreasoning anim he 
should sometimes show the same hard-heartedness 


A family whom I know had two dogs, one of them 
This big dog and a small companion 
,and when at some dis- 
tance from home passed a pond situated a little dis- 
joth dogs ran into the middle 
of the pond, and when there, in a spot whence it was 
impossible to reach him, the big dog seized hold of the 
little one, dragged him beneath the water, and held | 


During this scene, his master tried in every way to | 
force the creature to loose his hold of the weak and 
He calied to him in his most 
authoritative voice; he threw his stick at him; he | 

It was not | 
until the small dog tloated dead on the surface of the | - 
Jealousy | 
was the only explanation that could be given of the Agents’: New Price List. Double your money. 
act. The children had fondled the small dog, and Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
had taken less notice than formerly of his big com- 


A learned writer in the New York Tribune insists 
that the Irish national emblem plant is nothing more 
, Who came here from New York | nor less than white clover: 


on : : 
In Persia the “‘shamrakh” (white clover) has long 


been held sacred as an emblem of the Persian Triads. 
atys history-—St. Patrick was 
He used the white 


memorated the event by wearing a bunch of this deing allowed to leave the factory until it has been thoroug 

A friend recently | 

returned from travels in Europe brought back from 
reland some of the veritable shamrock worn at the 
present time by the Irish on St. Patrick’s Day. It is 
now growing in a pot in my window, and I can assure 
you that it is nothing more or less than the common 


Brown—Hullo, Jones! What's the matter? Jones 

a coops had | (amateur tenor)—Oh, dreadful chronie inflammation 
couk 1 not even rec- Brown— 
Dear me! You don’t mean that? Jones—Yes; been 
Haggerty, and it | obliged to give up singing altogether. 


Brown (with For Beauty of Poli 
» sure of the | alacrity)—Look Bere, old fellow! 


Come and dine 
» eoona. | with us to-night. aod snend the evenine. 
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ink roller, 9O cents. Both by ~ ail $1.60. 
complete Printing Office, vi 
font of ‘ype, type tray 












ink, ey fur 
2 


| 





D tosell Dr. HASR’ 








NEW CHAMPION 





SHOT GUN. 


Retail Price. — Plain Barrels, 12 bore, bee 00; Plain 
Barrels, 10 bore, $15.00; Twist Barrels, 12 bore, $17.00; 
. . The and trimmings of all these 

one ase Nickel Plated. This gun many advantages over auy 

breech-loading gun yet produ: in this country. It has a patent 

side- 7 action with a safety attachment. by means of which it can be 








opened only when the gun is at half-cock, thus ensuring perfect satety in 
The people accepting the doctrine, ever after com- loading. The workmanship and materia‘s used are first-c lass ; no gun 








8 
say it is the best American Single Breech-Loader yet produced, Sen 2 
stamp for Illustrated C pee st Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, and Skates. 

Address Joan P. LOVELL SONS, Gun Dealers. Boston, Mass, 





24 varieties | cae spond and named. Recommended to | 
Scholars by Prof. Goodale. 
Sent by mail on 





A splendid book for boys and young men. Illustrated. 
224 pages. Price, 50 cts. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
- FARRAR, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


$4 Self-Inking Printing Press | 


eer sizes, 


Send for ¢ ireular 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR! 


TRIFET’S advertisement in Compania ’ TRI EMI Ni 


setter than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 


can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 


JANTED, AGENTS, tor “Wa. LLoyD GArRISON 
by OLIVER JOHNSON, with intro~ 
* watching 
and waiting for this book. Now is a snk enee opportunity 
EL 





+ press, roller, 


Py 00 0 Recipe Book. 
Address 








WINDOW 


CARDENINC. 





fo make house-plants grow and blossom, some kind of 
dressing should be used. The best — for stable 
ys offensive and unhealthy en used ina 











} , free 
from vermin, and abundant blossoms. he auperm 
tendentot the bustou Publie Garden—the finest in America 


—writes as follows: 

“Thave used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the fowe: 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston durins 
the past season, and find it to be all that it is represente a 
both as to producing he at re of the plant and Co 
generous flowering. LIAM DOUGLUE, Supt 


We have on file hundreds of letters equally satis! tory 





ayes sufficient for 20 plants tor 3 months sent by 1 iil, 20 

cents each. Two 10-cent pieces enclosed in a letter will 

reach us. A little book (worth the price of the package) on 

“How to Cultivate House-Plants,” vy Prof. Maynard, of 

the Mass. Agricultural College, accompanies each package 

Lady and gentlemen agents will find this sells well. 
Address 


30WKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New York, 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Of Great Merit and Thoroughly ‘Tested. 
Our Improved Roofing 


CEMENT PAINT 


Is specially adapted for the use of those who are not me- 
chanies. Any farmer with this paint can effectui ‘lly stop 
leaks around chimneys or seuttles, orin any porticn ofa 
rvof (whether of wood, canvas or tin), where all other meth- 
ods have failed, Used tor 16 years with great success usa 





roofing for cars, locomotive cabs, stages, &c. Itis very elas- 
| tie able; is unaffected by heat or cold; auheres 
| firmly to metal, wood or stone, i and ver y simple i plica- 








tion. 25 Th boxes, ready — use, $5. 100-1 | Kes, $18. 
Re —— je Agents Want 
D. WASHBU RN MANUF’G CO., 


M: L_#. vcturers of Improved Builaers’ Hardware, 


1151 and 153 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


> | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


SoroBr ALL DEALERS TuRouGHouT THE WORLD, 
wcze} &-) MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 





The Word “Sozodont,” 


which has already become a household word, is derived 
|} from the Greek, and composed of two words, Sozo and 
| Odontes. “Sozo,”’ translated, means to preserve, and 
| “Odontes” the teeth—“*SOZODONT,” a preserver of the 
j teeth, And itis true to its name. It beautifies and pre- 


preparation is so delightful that it is a luxury to apply it. 
It is as harmless as water. Sold by druggists aud per- 


fumers. 


serves the teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 


corrects all impurities of the breath. ‘lhe odor of this pure 





MAGIC LANTERNS 





and STEREOPTICONS of all_kinds_and_prices 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
A profitable business for a man 
s. Sunday 
ted Cata- 
» 


| BITIONS, &c. G 

| scith small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colles 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74- “page lilusti 
logue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Optician 49 Ni ISSA Nt N. 














FIVE NEW ARTICLES AT ONE 
HALF THEIR VALUE. 
A USEFUL, AMUSING, hen 
148 cts. INSTRUCTIVE [48 cts.] 
Japanese Magne- 
Five varieties, com- 
: at box of Japanese y 
yinted bamboo rod, 6i.k line, a: 
setic hook. ‘The 
the lucky fishe 
the water. A quaiut anJ curious toy. 


No. 2.—Ne Pius Ultra 


vest quality cast seca! hespring cannet 
clogged nor wear the pocket, beingon- 
cirely concealed within the handle, nears 
3 one solid pi atest inven 

cutlery, elegantly finished, first-class 









































o. 3.—Pocket Comb.— 
Made of fiucst horn, tough and durablo, 
in @ reat cuso; cannot soil the pocket. 
Suitable for lad es or gentlemen. A 
pe uandy, useiul articlo. 


No. 4.—Pinafore Card 
Two games in one, the 
tate Funniest, jolliest, and mosi 
vriginal ever publishid. Capable ot end- 
=e b ehang<s, fer apy number of play- 
4 3; has no sa as @ social pastime, 
The 103 card oe Question, An- 
giwer, and Forfcit Cards, will keep the 
fullest partics and social gatheri nes in 
roars ofliug.ter for an entire evening. 


No. 5.—Japanese C€ repo 
Pictures. — Representing ere. 
gantly oressed Javanese ladies, bea ul 
landscapes,and artistically drawn figures, transferre:l 
in indelible colors to Japanese Elastio Crepe cf the 
finest texture. They make beautiful and brillian: 
tidies for backs of chairs and lambrequins, centro- 
pieces for table covers, etc.; are very fashionabl 
ad will be adairod aud, favorably commented upou 
by your triends, 


Our Illustrations show but four 
| $f the articles ia Cali inet and these on a great! 
feduced acalo. (Crip @ Pictur 
illustrate.) We furni fh the entire lot, of § articics 
stroug case, by mail, post-paid, for only 43 Hastotgee 15 threo 
postaze stamps. This fler is made fur tho purpose of irtrod 










Holiday Catalocucs. We will send 3 Cabinets fr 34 OS, 
No fur ther reduction. Send us clean postage stsmps of cny de- 
nomination, a8 we prefer them to 


or nickels. Address all orders to 









NM . Durability & a 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton. Mass. 












. 






STOVE. POLISH 


aving Labor. (lean- 
Ss. Unequaled. 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P. O. Box 4614. 








rue. advertisement wit not appear again, 


es not shown i. ng cult to 
all.ine 


our goods in new localities, and to procure new names for our 


silver. Don’s send pennies 


39 Ann St., New Yorke 
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